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I. Banks anp BankING. 


1. Tax.— Every incorporated bank shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth, within ten days after the first Monday of April and Oc- 
tober, in each year, a tax of one half of one per cent. on the amount of 
its capital. — 1828. 


2. Pro Rata Tax.—If any part of the capital stock of any bank 
shall have been paid in, within six months next before either of said 
days, the tax on such part shall be paid, in proportion to the time that 
shall have elapsed after such payment. — 1828. 


3. Tax.—If any bank shall neglect to pay such tax, the Treasurer 
shall forthwith commence action of debt, in the name of the Common- 
wealth, for its recovery, with interest. — 1831. 


4. Capital. — In addition to the capital stock authorized to any bank, 
the Commonwealth may subscribe to a sum equal to fifty per cent. 
thereof, or less. — 1828. 
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5. Semiannual Returns.— Every bank shall furnish the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, on or before the first Monday in October and 
April, with an abstract of the amount of capital paid in, together with 
the several instalments paid (if any) during the prior six months, and 
the times of their payment. — 1828. 


6. Additional Capital. — The increased capital granted to any bank 
may be paid in such instalments, not exceeding four, as the directors 
thereof may determine ; and whenever any instalment shall be actually 
paid in, and a certificate thereof forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
such bank may operate upon the same in proportion to the amount so 
paid. — 1836. 

7. Name. — Each bank incorporated by the Commonwealth shall be 


known by the corporate name of “ The President, Directors, and Com- 
pany of the _ Bank.” — 1828. 


8. Loans. — Every bank may loan its moneys and effects, “* by dis- 
counting on banking principles.” — 1828. 

9. Loans on Stock.—No bank shall have owing to it, at any one 
time, on loans made on a pledge of its own stock, a greater amount than 
one half of its actual capital paid in. — 1828. 


10. Loans. — No loan or discount shall be made by a bank, nor shall 
any bill be issued by it, in any other place than its banking-house. — 
1828. 


11. Loans. — The proceeds of all loans by banks shall be payable in 
specie on demand, or in their own notes. Loans otherwise made shall 
be void; and any bank making such illegal loan shall be liable to forfeit 
five hundred dollars for the use of the Commonwealth. — 1828. 


12. Operations. — No bank shall commence business until one half of 
its capital stock shall have been paid, in gold and silver; and until such 
money shall be examined and counted by three commissioners appointed 
by the Governor. Such counting to be attested by the oaths of the di- 
rectors, who shall testify that such money has been paid in by the stock- 
holders, in payment of their respective shares, and that it is intended to 
remain as part of such capital. A certificate thereof to be furnished to 
the Governor by the commissioners. — 1828. 


13. Transfers. — No part of the capital stock shall be sold or trans- 
ferred, until the whole amount thereof shall have been paid in. — 1828. 


14. Loans to the Commonwealth.— The Commonwealth may require 
from any bank, a loan or loans not exceeding five per cent. of its capital, 
reimbursable in five annual instalments (or less period) at five per cent. 
interest, — but the Commonwealth shall not be entitled to demand of any 
bank, loans which shall together, at any one time, exceed one tenth part 
of its capital. — 1828, 

15. Notice of Loans. — Whenever the Treasurer shall be authorized, 
by an act of the legislature, to borrow any money of a bank, he shall 
give notice in writing to the president or cashier, stating the amount 
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which is required, — and thereupon the bank shall place to the credit of 
the Commonwealth the sum so named. — 1828. 


16. Proportion of Loans. — The Treasurer, in making demands upon 
the banks for loans, shall equalize, as far as practicable, the amount of 
such demands among the several banks; having reference to the amount 
previously borrowed of each bank in the Commonwealth. — 1828. 


17. Refusal to Loan. —If any bank shall neglect or refuse, for the 
space of thirty days after notice from the Treasurer, to make the loan re- 
quired by the Commonwealth, such bank shall forfeit and pay into the 
treasury at the rate of two per cent. per month upon such amount, as 
long as such refusal or neglect shall continue. — 1828. 


18. Action. — The Treasurer, at the expiration of thirty days after de- 
mand for such loan or loans, and after such neglect or refusal by any 
bank, shall institute an action against the bank for the recovery of the 
penalty. A new action to be commenced at the end of every additional 
month, for such refusal, if continued. — 1828. 


19. Pledged Stock. — No bank shall purchase or hold its own stock, 
except as security for debts. Stock received as security shall be sold 
within six months after possession. — 1838. 


20. Stock Transfers. — All records of transfers of stock, in companies 
incorporated solely by this Commonwealth, shall be made and kept with- 
in the Commonwealth. The officer of every such company, whose duty 
it is to record transfers, shall, at the time of his election, be a resident of 
the Commonwealth. Whenever he ceases to be a resident therein, his 
office shall become vacant. — 1847. 


21. Dividends. — Dividends of profits may be made by the directors 
every six months. — 1828. 


22. Dividends. — Every corporation in the Commonwealth shall, in 
the month of January, 1838, and once in every five years after that time, 
publish a list of all dividends and balances which have remained un- 
claimed for two years or more, with the names of the persons to whom 
such are due. This publication to be made in three successive numbers 
of some newspaper published in Boston, and also in the county where 
the bank or corporation is located. — 1837. 


23. Real Property. — No bank shall hold real estate to an amount ex- 
ceeding twelve per cent. of its capital (exclusive of what may be taken 
on mortgage, or received in execution, or in payment of debts, or as 
security). The lands of any bank may be taken in execution and sold 
by public auction to the highest bidder; fourteen days’ notice to be given 
to the public of such sale. — 1828. 


24. Real Property. — Lands held by any bank under mortgage, may 
be seized on execution; and any debt, secured by such mortgage, and 
due to such bank, shall pass by deed of conveyance executed by the 
officer who shall levy such writ of execution. — 1828. The cashier or 
clerk of such bank shall, on application of the officer or judgment 
creditor, furnish a certified copy of the note or obligation secured by 
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such mortgage, with its indorsements, and shall deliver said note of obli- 
gation to the purchaser thereof. — 1828. No sale or transfer of such 
note, obligation, or mortgage, made by the bank, after notice of execu- 
tion, shall be valid against the purchaser at auction. — 1828. 


25. Trading.—No bank shall use or employ any of its moneys, 
goods, chattels, or effects, in trade or commerce,— but may sell all 
kinds of property held by it in pledge. — 1828. 

26. Location. — Every bank shall be kept in the town in which it is 
established, and in such part of the town as is prescribed by its charter. 
— 1828. 

27. Weights.—The directors of each bank shall, once in five years, 
cause all its weights to be compared, proved, and sealed by the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, which shall supersede the sealing by other au- 
thorities. — 1828. See also No. 146. 


28. Legal Tender. — No tender of gold, by any bank, weighed with 
weights other than those compared, proved, and sealed, as above, shall 
be legal ; and the payer or receiver may also require that the gold shall 
be weighed in each scale, and the mean weight shall be considered as 
the true weight. — 1828. 


29. Liabilities. — The total amount of debts owing by a bank shall 
not, at any one time, exceed twice the amount of its capital (exclusive of 
deposits not bearing interest). Nor shall there be due to a bank, at any 
time, more than twice the amount of its capital (exclusive of balances 
due to other banks). — 1828. See Directors. 


30. Bank Stock.— The shares in any bank, insurance company, or 
any other joint-stock company, shall be liable to be attached on mesne 
process, and taken in execution and sold. — 1828. 


31. Circulation. — The circulation of the bank shall not, at any one 
time, exceed its capital stock more than twenty-five per cent. — 1828. 


32. Annual Returns.— The cashier of each bank shall, in every 
year, make a return of the state of the bank, as it existed on the first 
Saturday in such preceding month as the Governor may designate. 
Such returns to be transmitted to the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
within fifteen days, and to embrace the following details : — 


State of ___ Bank, on the first Saturday of 18 
Two o'clock, P. M. 





Due from the Bank. 


Capital Stock paid in, 

Bills in circulation of five dollars and upwards, 

Bills in circulation less than five dollars, 

Net Profits on hand, 

Balances due to other banks, 

Cash deposited, including all sums whatsoever due from 
the bank not bearing interest: its bills in crulaton 
profits and balances due to other banks excepted, 

Cash deposited bearing interest, 

Total amount due from the bank, 
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Resources of the Bank. 


Gold, silver, and other coined metals in its banking-house, 
Real estate, 

Bills of other banks incorporated in this State, 

Bills of other banks incorporated elsewhere, 

Balances due from other banks, 

Amount of all debts due, including notes, bills of exchange, 

and all stocks and funded debts of every description, ex} 

cepting the balances due from other banks, 
Total amount of the resources of the bank, 
Date, rate, and amount of dividends since the last annual returns, 
Amount of reserved profits at the time of declaring the last dividend, 
Amount of debts due to the bank, secured by pledge of its stock, 
Amount of debts due and unpaid, and considered doubtful, 
1828 — 1842. 

33. Authentication. — The cashier shall make oath to the correctness 
of such return, and a majority of the directors shall certify and make 
oath that the books of the bank indicate the state of facts so returned by 
the cashier; and that they have full confidence in the truth of said re- 
turn. — 1828. 

34. Penalty. — Every bank, neglecting to furnish the returns as above 
prescribed and duly authenticated, shall forfeit, for the use of the Com- 
monwealth, one hundred dollars for each and every day’s neglect. — 
1828. 

35. Printed Returns. —The Secretary of the Commonwealth shall 
cause printed abstracts of such annual returns to be made as early as 
practicable, one copy of which to be transmitted by mail to the cashier 
of every bank in the Commonwealth; and shall furnish four printed 
copies of the form to the cashier of every bank, in the month of March 
or April annually. — 1828. 

36. Examination by the Legislature. —Any committee appointed by 
the legislature to examine into the doings of any bank, shall have free 
access to its books and vaults; and if such committee determine that the 
bank has exceeded its powers, its charter may be declared forfeited by 
the legislature. — 1828. 

37. Liquidation. — The directors, agents, or receivers, of every bank 
authorized to settle and close their concerns, shall annually, on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of January in each year, make a report to the legisla- 
ture, stating the liabilities and the property of such corporation, with a 
full account of their receipts, payments, and doings. — 1847. 

38. Penalty. — For neglect of the above, directors, &c., shall be liable 
to a penalty of twenty dollars for each day’s neglect. — 1847. 


39. Liquidation. — The charter of any bank shall be annulled when- 
ever the stockholders thereof, at a legal meeting called for that purpose, 
may, by a majority of votes, so determine. — 1838. 

Any bank that may avail itself of this act, shall be exempted from the 
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liability to pay the bank tax, from and after the time a majority of the 
Bank Commissioners shall certify that said bank may, with safety to the 
public, proceed to close its concerns. — 1838. 

Each stockholder shall be notified, by written or printed notification 
from the cashier, thirty days before the time of holding any meeting to 
be held for the purpose of annulling the charter. A similar notice to be 
published three weeks in a newspaper issued in the same town. — 1841. 


40. Requisite Vote.— No charter of any bank shall be annulled, un- 
less the number of votes in favor of surrendering the same shall be 
equal to a majority of the votes which could be cast if all the stockhold- 
ers were present, or unless recommended by the Bank Commissioners. 
— 184]. 


41. Extra Privileges.—I1f any new or greater privileges shall be 
granted to any bank, hereafter created, every bank in operation at the 
time of such grant shall be entitled to the same privileges. — 1828. 


42. By-Laws, §c. — All corporations shall, where no other provision 
is specially made, be capable, in their corporate name, to sue and be 
sued, &c. ; to have a common seal ; to make by-laws and regulations for 
their own government and the manageinent of their property. — 1833. 


43. Annual Meetings. — If, from any cause, the name of any banks 
shall be omitted in the Bank Abstract, the annual meeting of such banks, 
for the year following such omission, shall be held, in the order of the 
dates of their charters, on the day or days succeeding that on which the 
annual meeting of the bank last named in said abstract shall have taken 
place. — 184s. 

44. Interest. — Banks are entitled to charge at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, on loans, “ calculated and taken according to the established 
rules of banking,” and to charge on drafts and on promissory notes, 
payable elsewhere, the existing rate of exchange. — 1828 - 38. 


45. Penalty. — For every offence against the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, a bank shall forfeit five hundred dollars. 


See also under “ Directors,” ** Stockholders,” &c. 


If. StrockHo.pers. 


46. Loans. —No loan shall be made to any stockholder, until the full 
amount of his shares shall have been paid. — 1828. 


47. Shares.— No person shall dirgctly or indirectly hold or own more 
than one half of the capital stock of any bank, — exclusive of shares 
held as collateral security. — 1830. 


48. Special Meetings. —The directors may call special meetings of 
the stockholders, as often as the interests of the corporation shall re- 
quire. — 1828. Such special meetings should be called by the cashier, 
on the application, in writing, of the proprietors of one fifth part of the 
capital stock. Notice to be given as in the case of annual meetings. — 
1828. 
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49. Loss of Capital.—If any loss or deficiency of the capital stock shall 
arise from the mismanagement of the directors, the stockholders, at the 
time of such mismanagement, shall, in their individual capacities, be 
liable to pay the same. No one shall be liable to pay a sum exceeding 
the amount of stock held by him. — 1828. 


50. Liability of Corporations as Stockholders. —Any corporation which 
is or shall be a stockholder in any bank, shall be liable, in its corporate 
capacity, to pay any loss or deficiency of the stock of such bank, aris- 
ing from the official mismanagement of its directors; and also liable for 
the payment or redemption of all bills issued by such bank, and which 
bills shall remain unpaid when its charter shall expire, in the same man- 
ner as individual stockholders are liable in their individual capacities. — 
1830. 


51. Failure. —The holders of stock in any bank, at the time when 
its charter shall expire, shall be liable in their individual or corporate 
capacities, for the payment or redemption of all bills issued by such 
bank, in proportion to the stock they may respectively hold at such dis- 
solution. — 1828. 


52. Recovery of Damages. — Any stockholder of a bank, who shall 
have been obliged to pay any debt or demand against such bank, may 
have a bill in equity to recover the proportional parts of such sums as he 
may have so paid, from the other stockholders. — 1828. 


53. Special Examination. — One eighth of the stockholders in num- 
ber or in value may choose a committee of their own number to make 
an investigation of the condition of the bank ; and upon their report and 
application, an injunction may be issued by one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court, upon inquiry into the circumstances. — 1843. 


54. Injunction. — Any injunction granted as above may be dissolved 
or modified, after a full hearing upon the matters complained of. Such 
justice may appoint receivers or agents to take possession of the property 
of the bank, subject to rules prescribed by the Supreme Judicial Court. 
— 1843. 


55. Fraudulent Transfer. —If any stockholder shall transfer his stock 
for the purpose of avoiding taxation, he shall forfeit one half of the par 
value of such shares. — 1843. 


56. Individual Liability.— The holders of stock in any bank, at the 
time of its failure, shall be individually liable for the redemption of all- 
bills of such bank issued and unpaid, in proportion to the stock they may 
respectively hold. — 1849. 


57. Fraudulent Transfer. — If any shareholder, having reasonable be- 
lief that such bank is about to fail, shall transfer his shares, to avoid such 
individual liability, such transfer shall be void so far as respects such lia- 
bility. — 1849. 

58. Illegal Transfer. — If a stockholder in any bank, having reason- 
able cause to believe the bank insolvent, shall, within six months before 
the expiration of its charter, transfer the whole or part of his shares, with 
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intent to avoid his liability for the redemption of its unpaid circulation, 
such transfer shall be void so far as respects such liability. — 1849. 


See also Nos. 39, 61, 67, '70, 71. 


Ill. Directors. 


59. Excess of Liabilities. —If any bank shall become indebted be- 
yond twice the amount of its capital (balances due to other banks being 
excepted, — see Banks), the directors for the time being shall in their 
private capacities be liable for such excess. — 1828. 


60. Exception. — Directors who may be absent when such excess was 
contracted, or who dissent from such excess, may exonerate themselves 
by immediate notice of such absence or dissent, to either of the Bank 
Commissioners. — 1828 — 1838. 

61. Eligibility. —No person shall become a director in any bank, 
unless he is a stockholder therein, and a citizen of and resident in the 
State. No person shall be a director in two banks at the same time. — 
1828. 

62. Residence. —A majority of the directors in every bank shall be 
residents within the county where the bank is established. — 1828. 


63. Number. — No bank shall have less than five, nor more than 
twelve directors, — as shall be determined by their by-laws. — 1828. 


64. President.— The directors shall choose one of their own number 
to act as President, and may make him such compensation as they shall 
think reasonable. — 1828. 

65. Number for Business. —A majority of the directors shall always 
be necessary to constitute a quorum for doing business. — 1828, 


66. Time of Election. —'The directors shall be chosen annually, by 
ballot, at a meeting of the stockolders to be held on any day in the 
month of October. Public notice fourteen days previous to be given 
in some newspaper published in the county. And if there be no news- 
paper issued in the county, then in some paper published in Boston. — 
1828 — 1838. 

67. Voting. — Every stockholder shall be entitled to vote as fol- 
lows : — 

For one share, one vote. 

For every two additional shares, one vote more. 

Provided that no one stockholder shall have more than ten votes; and 
absent members may vote by proxy.— 1828. No person, by virtue of 
proxies, to cast more than fifty votes. No director, cashier, or other 
officer, by virtue of proxies, in writing, to cast more than ten votes. — 
1840. 

68. Vacancies. — Vacancies occurring in the board of directors may 
be filled at any meeting of stockholders duly called for the purpose. — 
1828, 
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69. State Directors. — The Legislature may appoint directors in any 
bank wherein stock is held by the Commonwealth. Such directors to be 
in addition to the number appointed by the stockholders, and in propor- 
tion to the public stock held. — 1828. 


70. Annual Meeting. — Where more than one bank is established in 
a town or city, the annual meeting for the choice of directors shall be 
held on different days in the different banks ; beginning on the first Mon- 
day in October, and continuing on successive days, taking the banks in 
the order in which they are arranged in the Bank Abstract. — 1843. 
(Penalty for non-compliance, five hundred dollars.) 


71. Removal of Directors. — Directors of a bank may be removed, 
and their vacancies filled, at any special meeting of the stockholders. 
The notification of such meeting shall state that a change in the board of 
directors is contemplated. — 1838. 


72. Record. — The directors of every bank shall cause to be kept a 
record of the names and proceedings of all directors present, when 
assembled for discounting or for other business. —- 1838. 


73. Limit to Loans. — No bank shall have due to it, either directly or 
indirectly, from one of its directors (or from any partnership of which he 
is a member), as principal, surety, or indorser, a sum greater than eight 
per cent. of its capital, or more than forty thousand dollars ; or from its 
whole board a greater sum than thirty per cent. of its capital (unless a 
larger sum is authorized by the stockholders at a legal meeting, — and 
such special vote shall be valid no longer than one year and thirty days, 
and shall name the greatest amount to be so authorized). — 1838. 


74. Pledged Stock.— No person shall be a director whose whole 
stock in the bank shall be pledged. — 1838. 


75. Annual Return of the Bank. — The annual return of each bank 
to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, shall be signed by and sworn to 
by the cashier; and a majority of the directors shall certify and make 
oath that the books of the bank indicate the state of facts so returned by 
the cashier, and that they have full confidence in the truth of said return. 
— 1828. 


See also Nos. 12, 27, 33, 37, 48. 


IV. CasHIER AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


76. By whom appointed. —The directors shall appoint a cashier, 
clerks, and other officers, who shall be removable at the will of the 
board. — 1828. 

77. Cashier’s Bond. —'The cashier, before he enters on the duties of 
his office, shall give a bond or bonds, with two or more satisfactory sure- 
ties, for the faithful performance of his duties. Such bonds not to be 
less than twenty thousand dollars. — 1828. (By the Act of 1828 such 
bonds were not to exceed fifty thousand dollars, but by the Act of 1838 
this limit was removed.) 
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78. Legislative Examination. — If an officer of a bank shall neglect 
or refuse to exhibit the books or property of the bank to any committee 
appointed by the Legislature to examine such bank, he shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding three years. — 1828. 


79. Jurors. — Cashiers of incorporated banks are exempted from serv- 
ing as jurors. — 1812. And cannot serve as directors. — 1838. 


80. Embezzlement. —If any cashier, president, director, or other offi- 
cer or agent of any bank, shall embezzle, or fraudulently convert to his 
own use, or fraudulently take or secrete, with intent to convert to his own 
use, any bullion, money, &c., or other property belonging to or in pos- 
session of such bank, he shall be punished by imprisonment in the State 
prison, not more than ten years; or by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment in the county jail not more than two years. — 
1824 - 1845. 


81. Loans. — No cashier, nor any officer under him, shall be allowed 
to borrow money of the bank in which he is employed. 


82. Tax List. — The cashier of every bank shall annually, between 
the first and tenth day of May, make returns in person or by mail to the 
assessors of every city or town in the Commonwealth in which any stock- 
holders may reside, stating the name of such holder and the number of 
shares belonging to each on the first day of May; and the par value of 
such shares. — 1843. 


83. Penalty. — For neglect to make such return correctly, such cash- 
ier shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars for each offence. — 1843. 


84. Non- Residence. — Whenever the cashier of any bank chartered 
by the Commonwealth shall reside beyond its limits, the directors of such 
bank shall furnish the list of shareholders as above defined. — 1844. 
(Penalty for non-compliance, same as above.) 


See also Nos, 20, 24, 32, 33, 48, 75, 89. 


V. Banx-Nores. 


85. Act of Limitations. — Actions upon bills, notes, or other evidences 
of debt, issued by any bank, are not subject to the statute of limitations, 
which provides that certain “actions shall be commenced within six 
years next after the cause of action shall accrue.” — 1786. 


86. Execution. — Gold and silver coin may be taken in execution. 
Bank-notes and other issues of moneyed corporations, circulated as 
money, may be taken in execution, and may be paid to the creditor at 
their par value, if he will accept them; otherwise shall be sold as chat- 
tels. Chap. 97, § 20, 21. 


87. Redemption. —If any bank shall refuse payment, in gold or sil- 
ver, of any note or bill of such bank, presented for payment in the ordi- 
nary hours of business, the bank shall be liable for damages to the hold- 
er of such note or bill, at the rate of twenty-four per cent. per annum, 
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for the time during which payment shall be delayed or refused. — 
1828. 


88. Altered Notes.— Every bank shall be liable to pay to any bona 
fide holder, the original amount of any bill of such bank, which shall 
have been altered to a larger amount. — 1828, 


89. Circulation. — All bills shall be issued in the name of the presi- 
dent, directors, and company of the bank, and shall be signed by the 
president and cashier. All bills signed by either, circulated by the agen- 
cy or neglect of any officer of the bank, shall be redeemed by the cor- 
poration. — The circulation of the bank shall not, at any one time, ex- 
ceed its capital stock more than twenty-five per cent. — 1828. 


90. Small Notes.— Every bank may issue bills under five dollars, 
equal to one fourth of its capital. No notes under one dollar shall be 
issued, under a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offence. — 1828. 


91. Illegal Issues. — No bank shall issue any note, bill, check, draft 
or acceptance, certificate or contract, for the payment of money at a fixed 
day, except for money borrowed from the Commonwealth. — 1828. 


92. Penalty. — Every bank which shall issue any bill, note, &c., re- 
deemable otherwise than by specie and on demand, or payable at any 
other place than at its own banking-house, shall be liable to pay such bill, 
&c., on demand, in specie, at such bank, without demand elsewhere, — 
and, upon refusal to so pay, shall be liable to two per cent. per month 
damages until paid. (Checks on other banks for all sums over one hun- 


dred dollars, or for any balance due, excepted.) — 1828. 


93. Notes for Non-Circulation.—No bank shall loan or issue any 
of its notes or bills with an express or implied agreement or understand- 
ing that they shall be kept from free circulation for a limited time, or 
that they shall not be put into immediate circulation, or that they shall not 
be returned to the bank for redemption within a limited time. For any vio- 
lation of this act, the bank shall forfeit to the use of the Commonwealth 
not less than one quarter, nor more than one half, of such loan. — 1837. 


94. Counter Payments.— No bank shall pay out from their own 
counter any bill excepting their own.— 1843. (Penalty for non-com- 
pliance, five hundred dollars.) 


95. Foreign Bank-Notes. — No person shall be permitted to issue or 
pass any bill, note, &c., of any banks except such as are incorporated by 
the laws of the United States, or by one of the States, or by either of the 
British Provinces in North America, under a penalty of fifty dollars for 
each offence. 1804 - 1833. 


96. Shop-Bills. —If any person shall engrave, print, issue, utter, or 
circulate, any shop-bill or advertisement, in similitude, form, and appear- 
ance like a bank-bill, on paper similar to paper used for bank-bills, and 
with vignettes, figures, or decorations used on bank-bills, or having the 
general appearance of a bank-bill, every such person shall forfeit (not 
exceeding) fifty dollars for every offence, or be imprisoned -in the com- 
mon jail not exceeding ninety days. — 1849. 
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97. Convicts. — No convict sentenced to hard labor in any prison 
shall be employed in the business of engraving, or in any other employ- 
ment incident to the making of bank-notes. — April, 1847. 


See also No. 31, 51, 56. 


VI. Inrerest. 


98. Rate. — The interest of money shall continue at the rate of six 
dollars, and no more, upon one hundred dollars for a year; and at the 
same rate for a greater or less sum, and for a longer or shorter time. — 
1825. 

99. Usury.— No contract for the payment of money, with interest 
greater than six per cent., shall be void; but in an action on such con- 
tract, the defendant shall recover his full costs, and the plaintiff shall for- 
feit threefold the amount of the whole interest reserved or taken. — 
1826. 

100. Penalty. — Usurious interest that shall have been paid, may be 
recovered back threefold, either by an action of debt or by a bill in 
chancery ; provided such action be brought within two years after such 
interest shall have been paid. — 1826. (For penalty exacted from banks 
for charging usurious rates, see Banks.) 


101. City Loans. — Any bank is authorized to receive or pay legal 
interest on moneys deposited by, or loaned to, the city of Boston. — 
1842. 

102. Usurious Interest. — Whenever any bank shall charge or receive 
more than six per cent. per annum, and the existing rate of exchange, 
the Bank Commissioners, upon information, shall report such fact to the 
Treasurer, who shall forthwith prosecute said bank. — 1840. 


See also Nos. 8, 44. 


VII. Promissory Nores anp Bitts or ExcHance. 


103. Statute of Limitation. — Promissory notes, when signed in the 
presence of an attesting witness, provided the action be brought by the 
original payee, or by his executor or administrator, are not subject to the 
statute of limitations, which provides that “ actions shall be commenced 
within six years next after the cause of action shall accrue.” — 1786. 

104. Record of Offerings.— A book shall be kept in every bank, in 
which shall be entered all notes and bills offered for discount, and speci- 
fying all that are discounted. — 1843. (Penalty for non-compliance, five 
hundred dollars.) 

105. Damages. — Damages on protested inland bills of exchange shall 
be payable as follows : — 

Bills payable in Maine, New mratagneans veep Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, or New York, . . Two per cent. 


Bills ones in New i Pennayvania, Maryland, or Dela- 
ware, . ° Three per cent. 
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Bills payable in Virginia or the District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Georgia, ‘ . . Four per cent. 


Bills payable elsewhere within the United States or the Territo- 
ries, . : 3 ; : ‘ : ; ‘ Five per cent. 
— April, 1837. 
Bills payable for one hundred dollars or more, at any place in Massa- 
chusetts, not within seventy-five miles of the place where drawn, One 
per cent. — 1819. 


106. Damages. — Bills payable beyond the limits of the U. S., (ex- 
cepting places in Africa, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and places in 
Asia and the islands thereof,) shall pay the current rate of exchange 
when due, and five per cent. additional. — 1825. 


Bills payable at any place in Africa beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, or any place in Asia or the islands thereof, shall pay dam- 
ages, . é : ' é : ‘ ‘ . Twenty per cent. 

— 1825. 


107. Grace. — Bills of exchange, payable at sight, or at a future day 
certain, and promissory notes, &c., payable at a future day certain, 
within this State, shall be entitled to grace. — 1824. 


108. Exception. — Bills of exchange, notes or drafts, payable on de- 
mand, are not entitled to days of grace. — 1824. 


109. Notes on Demand. — On any promissory note payable on de- 
mand, made after this date, a demand made at the expiration of sixty 
days from its date, without grace, (or at any time within that period, ) 
shall be deemed to be made within a reasonable time. 

No presentment of such note to the promisor, and demand of pay- 
ment, shall be deemed within a reasonable time, so as to charge the in- 
dorser thereof, unless made at or within the expiration of sixty days from 
its date. — 1839. 


110. Indorsers. —Indorsers on notes payable on demand shall be 
liable, upon due and seasonable notice, as on notes payable at a fixed 
time. — 1839. 


111. Gaming. — All notes, bills, bonds, mortgages, &c., executed 
wholly or in part for losses by gaming, betting, &c., shall be void as 
between the parties thereto, and as to all persons, except such as receive 
them in good faith and without notice of the illegality. — 1785. 


VIII. Norartes Pvstic. 


112. Notaries Public shall be appointed by the Governor, in the same 
manner as judicial officers, and shall hold their office during seven years, 
unless sooner removed by the Governor, with the consent of the Council, 
upon the address of both houses of the legislature. 

VOL. V. 52 
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For protest of non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill of 
exchange, draft, check, note, &c., $500, or over, . . $1.00 


For recording the same, . 7 - ‘ 50 





For protest of a bill, note, &c., wild 3 500, ‘ . , 50 
For recording the same,_. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P 50 
For noting the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill of ex- 
change, order, draft, check, note, &c., , . : ‘ 75 
For each notice of non-acceptance or non-payment, . ; 25 
(> The protest and entire costs, on a bill or note, &c., of $500 
or upwards, not to exceed : coe. ts ‘ $ 2.00 
Under $ 500, not to exceed , , . ‘ . 1.50 
The whole cost of noting, notices and sania of any note or bill, 
not toexceed . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ; . 1,25 


113. Protests. — Bills of exchange, drafts, or promissory notes due on 
Sunday, Thanksgiving or Fast Day, or on the Fourth of July, must be 
protested on the day preceding. — 1838. 


114. Notice. — Notice of protest of such paper may be made on the 
day following such Sunday, &c. — 1838, 

115. Death of Notaries Public.— On the death, resignation, or re- 
moval from office of any notary public, his records, together with all his 
official papers, shal! be deposited in the office of the clerk of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the same county in which such notary public re- 
sided. — 1798. 

116. Penalty. —If any notary public, on his. resignation or removal 
from office, shall, for the space of three months, neglect to deposit his 
records and official papers as above prescribed, he shall forfeit a sum not 
exceeding five hundred dollars. — 1798. 


IX. Bank ComMISSIONERS. 


117. By the Act of May, 1849, the Governor and Council are author- 
ized to appoint three Bank Commissioners, to remain in office till Janu- 
ary, 1851. : 

118. Duties. — The Commissioners, or any two of them, to visit any 
bank in the Commonwealth whose charter will expire in 1851; with 
power to examine the vaults, books, papers, and the affairs of such cor- 
porations. 

119. Witnesses.— In making such examinations, the Commissioners 


may summon and examine, under oath, all the officers of such banks, 
and other persons, in relation to the conduct and affairs of such banks. 


120. Oath of Office. —'The Commissioners severally to take oath that 
they will faithfully and impartially discharge the duties assigned to them. 
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121. Laws. — The Commissioners are authorized to examine the gen- 
eral laws of the Commonwealth relating to banks and banking, and to 
report what alterations they consider would be mutually advantageous to 
the banking institutions and the community. 


122. Insolvencies. — If the Commissioners shall be of opinion that any 
one of said banks is insolvent, or its further progress hazardous to the 
public, or if the bank has not complied with the statutes, such bank shall 
not be entitled to a renewal of its charter. 


123. Loans. —No Bank Commissioner shall incur any new liability, 
as pwncipal, surety, or indorser, at any bank in the Commonwealth. — 
1842. 


124. Special. — Whenever a bank may determine to surrender their 
charter, and in any case in which a bank is authorized to reduce their 
capital, the Governor and Council sha!l appoint a special Commissioner. 
— 1843. 


125. Compensation. — Each of the Bank Commissioners shall be en- 
titled to five dollars per day, while employed as such, and one dollar for 
every ten miles travelled in the performance of his duties under the law. 
— 1843. 


See also Nos. 12, 101. 


X. Forcery. 


126. The passing wilfully of counterfeit bank bills, or attempt to pass 
such, shall be punished by imprisonment in the State prison, not more 
than five years; or by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
imprisonment in the county jail not more than one year. — 1804. 


127. The forgery of notes, certificates, or other bills of credit, issued 
by the Commonwealth; or of any bank bills or promissory notes ; or the 
counterfeiting of gold or silver coins, shall be punished by imprisonment 
for life, or for any term of years. — 1804. 


128. Any person having possession of ten or more forged or counter- 
feit bills, or notes, knowing them to be such, shall be punished in like 
manner. — 1804, 


129. The engraving, or making, or mending counterfeit plates, blocks, 
moulds, dies, &c., or furnishing paper therefor, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the State prison not more than ten years; or by a fine 
of one thousand dollars, and imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than two years. — 1804. 


130. The fraudulent connection of different parts of several bank 
notes, &c., with a view to produce an additional instrument, with intent to 
pass them as genuine, shall be deemed a forgery. — 1804. 

131. The affixing fictitious or pretended signatures to notes, drafts, 


&c., with intent to pass them as genuine, shall be deemed forgery. — 
1804. 
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132. Any person who shall pass, or attempt to pass, or have in pos- 
session, counterfeit gold or silver coin, less than ten pieces in number, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the State prison, not more than ten 
years; or by fine not over one thousand dollars, and imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than two years. — 1804. 


133. Any person convicted twice of this offence, or convicted upon 
three distinct charges of the same offence, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the State prison, not more than twenty years. — 1804. 


134. Any person who shall pass, &c., more than ten pieces of counter- 
feit gold or silver coin, &c., shall be imprisoned in the State prisow for 
life, or for any term of years. — 1804. 


135. Bills of Exchange.— The forging, altering, &c., any bill of 
lading, bill of exchange, promissory note, &c., or indorsement thereon, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the State prison, not more than two 
years, or in the county jail not more than two years. — 1804. 


XI. MusceLLaNneovs. 


136. Stock Gambling — All contracts, written or oral, for the sale or 
transfer of any certificate or other evidence of debt due by or from the 
United States, or any separate State, or of any stocks, or of any share 
or interest in the stock of any bank, or of any company, city, or village 
incorporated under any law of the United States, or a State, shall be ab- 
solutely void, unless the party contracting to sell or transfer the same 
shall, at the time of making such contract, be the owner or assignee there- 
of, or shall be duly authorized by the owner or assignee, or his author- 
ized agent, to sell or transfer such certificate, &c. — April 16, 1836. 


137. Guardians, Trustees, §-c. — No persons holding stock in any 
corporation, as executors, administrators, guardians, or trustees, shall be 
personally subject to any liabilities as stockholders of such corporation ; 
but the estates and funds in the hands of such executor, &c., shall be lia- 
ble in their hands in like manner, and to the same extent as the testator, 
ward, &c., interested in such trust fund would have been, if they had re- 
spectively been living and competent to act. 

138. Voting. — Every such executor, &c., shall represent the shares 
or stock in his hands at all meetings of the corporation, and may vote as 
a stockholder. 


139. Collateral Security. —In all transfers of stock in any corpora- 
tion hereafter made as collateral security, the debt, &c., which such 
transfer is intended to secure, shall be substantially described in the deed 
or instrument of transfer; and any certificate of stock which shall be 
issued to any holders of such collateral security, shall express, on the 
face of it, that the same is so holden; and the name of the pledgor shall 
be stated therein, and he alone shall be responsible as a stockholder. 


140. Duty of Transfer Offcer.—I\t shall be the duty of the treas- 
urer, cashier, or other officer having the custody of transfers, upon the 
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written request of a creditor of the general owner of stock pledged, to 
exhibit to him the record of such transfer; and in case of refusal, and of 
any loss to such creditor by reason thereof, such corporation shall be lia- 
ble to the creditor for the amount of such loss. — April 10, 1838. 


141. Stock Liable for Taxes. —Shares or interest in any corpora- 
tion may be seized and sold for the neglect or refusal of such stock- 
holder to pay his taxes. 

Such seizure may be made by leaving with any officer of the corpora- 
tion, with whom a copy of a writ may by law be left when the share is 
attached on mesne process, an attested copy of the warrant, with a certifi- 
cate thereon, under the hand of the collector, setting forth the sum 
which such stockholder is to pay as his tax, and that, upon his neglect or 
refusal to pay said tax, he has seized said share or interest. 

The sale of such share, &c., shall be made as prescribed by law for the 
sale of goods by collectors of taxes. — April 8, 1846. 


142. Moneys at Interest. — Personal estate shall, for the purposes of 
taxation, include all goods, moneys, and effects, &c., whether at home 
or abroad, all moneys at interest, due the persons to be taxed, more 
than they pay interest for; all debts due to them more than they are in- 
debted for; all public stocks and securities, &c. — 1830. R. S., Chap. 
7, § 4. 

143. Attachment. — Any share or interest of a stockholder in any 
bank, &c., may be attached by leaving an attested copy of the writ, and 
of the return of the attachment, with the clerk, treasurer, or cashier, 
or with any officer who has at the time the custody of the books and 
papers of the corporation. Such share or interest so attached shall be 
held as security to satisfy the final judgment in the suit. R. S., Chap. 
90, § 36. 


144. Testimony of President, §-c. —In all prosecutions for forging or 
counterfeiting any notes or bills of banks, or for altering, publishing, 
tendering, &e. such, the testimony of the president and cashier of such 
bank may be dispensed with if their place of residence shall be out of 
this State, or more than forty miles from the place of trial ; and the testi- 
mony of any person acquainted with the signature of the president or 
cashier of such bank, or who has knowledge of the difference in the ap- 
pearance of the true and the counterfeit bills, may be admitted to prove 
that any such bills or notes are gounterfeit. R. S., Chap. 127, § 10. 


145. Collateral Stock. — It shall be the duty of the cashiers of the 
several banks, treasurers of savings funds, and clerks of insurance com- 
panies, annually between the first and tenth day of May, to make returns, 
in person or by mail, to the assessors of every city and town in this Com- 
monwealth, in which any borrower of money, on the collateral security 
herein mentioned, shall reside, in manner following, namely::— The re- 
turn shall state the number of shares of corporate stock, of any and all 
kinds, held by such corporation as collateral security for the debt or lia- 
bility of such person, residing in such city or town, on the first day of 


May in that year; giving the name of such person, the number of shares, 
52 * 
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the denomination of such stock, and the par.value thereof, if known to 
the officer making the return. — April 17, 1849. 


146. Weights and Measures.* — The several avoirdupois and troy 
weights and balances, procured from the government of the United 
States for this Commonwealth, for the purpose of being used as stand- 
ards, shall hereafter be used as the sole authorized public standards of 
weights and measures of this Commonwealth, and shall be in the care 
and custody of the treasurer of the Commonwealth. — April 23, 1847. 


R. S., Chap, 242, § 1. 


The preceding synopsis has been prepared with a view of furnishing in a compact form, 
for the especial use of bank directors and bank officers, a key to the existing statutes of 
the Commonwealth. We believe the summary will be acceptable more particularly to the 
junior officers of banks, who have not, generally, a ready access to the published statutes, 
and who are now preparing themselves for future promotion and for prominent positions in 
our banking institutions. The synopsis will no doubt be useful also to bank presidents, 
cashiers, and directors, because it exhibits, under proper heads, the legal liabilities of each 
class, which could otherwise be ascertained only by consulting the bulky volumes of the 
Revised Statutes: these latter making together upwards of sixteen hundred pages. The 
preceding pages do not contain the laws verbatim, but only the leading points of the laws 
as now in force. — Ep. B. M. 


~~ 


“The best security against mismanagement of banking affairs must ever be found in the capacity 
and integrity of those who are intrusted with the administration of them, and in the caution and pru- 
dence of the public: but no legislative regulation should be omitted which can increase and insure 
the stability of establishments upon which commercial credit so much depends.” 


* Weicuts anp Measures. — The contract for the manufacture of weights and meas- 
ures to be used in Massachusetts was taken by Messrs. Howard and Davis, 34 Water 
Street, Boston. This firm, together with their immediate predecessors, have manu- 
factured the scales and weights now used by all the banks in the city of Boston, and by 
nearly (if not quite) all in the interior of the State. 


Supreme Joupiciat Court Decisions.—In order to obtain a full understanding of 
the laws respecting stockholders and their liabilities for insolvent banks, and upon other 
topics, our readers are referred to pages 614, 615 of our second volume, and pages 43, 277, 
466, 467, 468, and 896 of our fourth volume. In the reported cases therein will be found 
decisions wherein the stockholders of the State Bank, Boston, the Nahant Bank, the 
Chelsea Bank, the Boylston Bank, the Waltham Bank, the Phenix Bank, and of other 
institutions, were concerned. Bank officers, directors, and stockholders should be familiar 
with these cases. Decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, upon numer- 
ous topics interesting to banking institutions will be found in the volumes of this work, 
viz.:— , 

Vol. I. pp. 13, 93 et seq., 136, 220, 353 et seq. 

Vol. IL. pp. 160, 167, 365, 614. 

Vol. IV. pp. 42, 62, 277, 408, 465, 595, 896. 

Vol. V. pp. 127, 232, 234, 350. 
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MANUFACTURES IN VIRGINIA. 


A committee of Miners and Manufacturers from Maryland, Virginia, &c., was 
held at Richmond in December last, to take into consideration the interests of these 
important classes. 


Extracts from the Report of the Committee on Cotton and Woollen Manufactures. 


As far as your committee are informed, there are in the State of Vir- 
ginia twenty companies, incorporated and private, engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton, with an aggregate capital of $ 1,800,000. Whgn in 
full operation, these companies employ about 54,000 spindles, producing 
generally coarse yarns, and sold as such, or converted into shirtings, 
sheetings, and osnaburgs. It is not known to the committee that there is 
a single factory designed for the production of yarns of a higher number 
than twenty. 

For many months past these have not been in full operation. At 
present about 7,000 spindles are running ? time ; 8,000 spindles } time ; 
about 22,000 spindles at full time, at 2 wages to the operatives ; 6, 000 
spindles stopped ; and the remainder of the 54 000 spindles believed to 
be either working short time, or are entirely idle. From the facts gath- 
ered by the committee, they are of opinion that the present production is 
about one half the capacity of the mills, and that the entire capital in- 
vested in cotton mills in Virginia will be found to have paid no profit to 
the stockholders or proprietors for the years 1849 and 1850. The very 
few mills which have paid small dividends in the early part of the year 
1849 will be much more than balanced by the losses of others. There 
can be no doubt that large losses have accrued upon the entire capital in- 
vested in cotton manufacturing in this State. 

In Maryland, your committee find the state of things, if possible, 
worse than in our own State ; and your committee submit in evidence a 
synopsis of the factories in that State, which will show a very large pro- 
portion either entirely idle or working short time : — 

Whole number of cotton factories, . : ; ae 
Working short time, . . ; . 18 
Working full time, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 2 
Entirely idle, . . 8 

The total production less than ‘half the capacity of the mills. 

Of the two woollen factories in Maryland, the Franklin Mills are at 
work, and the Calverton Mills are working half-time. In Virginia there 
are ten woollen factories, running thirty sets of machinery, and having a 
capital of # 275,000. The exact state of the Virginia woollen factories 
the committee were unable to ascertain. 


Extracts from the Report of the Committee on the Coal and Iron Trades. 


We have to say, in regard to the coal trade, that while the govern- 
ment, during the last year, has gained some $40,000 of additional in- 
come by the increased importation of foreign coal and iron under the tariff 
of 1846, Virginia has lost at least $ 200,000 by diminished production; she 
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has lost in addition the profits which would accrue to her works of inter- 
nal improvement from the carriage of the additional quantity of coal ; 
and she has lost what is incalculably more than all these, — she has post- 
poned the development of her resources, allowing other States to pass 
her and put her back in the great career of improvement which belongs 
to this age, — peculiarly to this country. 

This remark applies with equal force to the iron trade of Virginia, 
of which, if properly developed, it would be difficult to overstate the im- 
portance ; yet which, though greatly superior in natural advantages to 
the same trade in Great Britain, is wholly unable under the tariff of 1846 
to c§mpete with Scotland or Wales. 

It is a matter of not less mortification than astonishment that Virginia, 
with an area of coal measures covering not less than 21,000 square miles, 
very much of which lies on or near navigable waters, and capable of 
yielding all the varieties of British coal, and of equal quality, should be 
reduced to the actual production of less than 200,000 tons of the value 
of $650,000, while Great Britain, with little more than half the extent 
of coal measures, produces annually 37,000,000 tons, of about the value 
of $ 37,000,000 at the mines, and $ 180,000,000 at the markets of sale. 

And in regard to the iron trade, while Virginia has an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest ores, easily accessible for use and transportation, with 
the greatest abundance of coal, wood, and limestone for their manufac- 
ture, yet under the operation of the present revenue laws of the country, 
her production, in spite of all the efforts of the State to encourage it, has 
shrunk to an inconsiderable amount, and is in danger of utter ruin. 

The imports of British iron during the last year were about 320,000 
tons, requiring for its manufacture nearly 1,500,000 tons of coal, more 
than 1,000,000 tons of ore, and about 400,000 tons of limestone ; all 
this, and more than all this, Virginia could easily have furnished, and to 
that extent have developed her mineral wealth and encouraged her in- 
dustry, and yet she has hitherto been content to leave to Great Britain 
the profits of its production, although the duty paid by Virginia on the 
imported product would have been equal to five per cent.,— ninety-five 
per cent. of the whole import being made north of Mason & Dixon’s line, 
and there consumed. 


Arvantic Cities anp THE West, — Raitroap Connections. —Our readers are 
familiar with the great rival lines of railway, conecting the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys with the Atlantic, which are being rapidly extended from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond ; but are they aware that a line extending 
from the cities of Charleston and Savannah will soon reach the Ohio River at Louis- 
ville, and then north as far as Chicago ? 

A railroad from Charleston to Chattanooga, 448, and from Savannah to Chattanooga, 
432 miles, is built and in operation. From Chattanooga to Nashville, 130 miles, the 
road is graded and the iron purchased and now being laid. From Nashville to Louis- 
ville, 150 miles, the road is not undertaken, but Louisville has subscribed $ 500,000 
towards it. From Louisville to Jeffersonville and Columbus (Ind.), 67 miles, it is 
partly finished and guaranteed by Louisville. From Columbus to Indianapolis, 42 
miles, in operation ; and from Indianapolis to Lafayette, 63 miles, it is nearly graded. 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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STATE FINANCES. 


Ou10. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the Governor of Ohio, December, 1850. 


The following is a summary statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
fiscal year ending on the 15th November, 1850: — 


Receipts. 


General revenue received during the year 1850, . ° . + § 275,901.020 
Canal tax, including $ 125,000 Sinking Fund, . ° ° ° - 988,433.29 0 
Canal tolls and water rents, . ‘ . ° . . 728,085.73 0 
Turnpike and canal dividends, . ° ‘ + 29,838.20 0 
Canal lands sold, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 42,691.43 0 
Surplus revenue repaid, . ps ° - é ‘ “ - 177,213.85 1 
School and ministerial lands sold, ° ° ° ° » 68,884.87 9 
School fund transferred from taxes collected, . ° ° < - 50,000.00 0 
Interest on surplus revenue fund, . . . . . : . 53,741.88 3 
Tax on banks and insurance companies, . : . . . + 56,428.95 0 
Tolls upon Western Reserve and Maumee Road, ° ‘ : ° ° 12,043.93 0 
National Road tolls, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ . . 37,060.11 0 
Miscellaneous items, . F . ° ° . ° ‘ ‘ 16,225.13 0 


Total amount of receipts during the year, . : - § 2,536,558.40 3 
Balance in the ‘Treasury on the 15th November, 1849, P " . 555,435.40 3 


Total receipts, . ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° - § 3,091,993.80 6 


Expenditures. 


Paid General Assembly, judicial and State officers, State institutions, claims, 

and incidental items,. . . «© « . - «+ $391,186.48 1 
Paid for repairs of public works, . . - 329,595.00 0 
Repairs of National Road, &c.,_ . ° . ° ° 47,242.66 0 
Interest on domestic bonds, . ben te . . ° ° . - 28,694.66 0 
Interest on foreign debt, ° ° ° . . . ° ° ° - 1,022,358.95 0 
Common school fund distributed, . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ + 200,000.00 0 
Interest on special school and trust funds, . ° ° ‘ . ° ° 97,272.81 0 
One per cent. on surplus revenue, . ° ° P ° ° . ° 8,530.36 1 
Three per cent. fund paid, . . ° ° ° . ° . ° 13,246.57 0 
On account of next January interest, “eT Pe ee . - «+ 143,332.48 0 
Fund Commissioners on account of State debt, . * ‘ ° é ° 657,886.02 0 
Claims transferred to the Attorney-General for collection, . - 138,382.02 0 
Domestic bonds redeemed by the ‘Treasurer, . . . ° 5,400.00 0 
Miscellaneous items paid, He ae Joke ant Tee 


Total amount drawn from the Treasury, ‘ ° . . - § 2,960,927.68 5 
Balance remaining in the Treasury on the 15th ovember; 1850, ° 132,065.12 1 


Total expenditures, ° ° ° rte Ee . ° “wk - $3,092,993.80 6 


Public Debt of Ohio. 


The total amount of the State debt which would have become due on 
the 31st day of December, 1850, payable in the city of New York, was 
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$ 4,385,650.76. As no means had been provided for the payment of 
this debt, it was deemed desirable by the General Assembly to extend 
the time of payment by issuing new stocks for the redemption of the 
certificates becoming due. Accordingly, under the authority of the act 
* to authorize the Canal Fund Commissioners to exchange certain certifi- 
cates of the funded debt of this State,” passed on the 21st March, 1849, 
and the act amendatory thereto, passed on 19th March, 1850, the Fund 
Commissioners have issued $ 1,025,000 of five per cent. stock, payable 
in the city of New York, at the pleasure of the State after the 31st day 
of December, 1865, $ 1,516,468.43 of six per cent. stock, payable after 
the 31st of December, 1870, and $ 1,600,000 of six per cent. stock, pay- 
able after the 3lst of December, 1875. The premiums received upon the 
new stock amounted to more than three hundred thousand dollars, after 
the payment of all charges and expenses. In addition to this premium, 
$ 625,000 of the six per cent. stock has been reduced to a five per cent. 
stock; thus saving in interest nearly an additional hundred thousand 
dollars. The foreign debt of the State on the Ist day of January, 1850, 
was $ 16,880,982. 50. This debt, on the Ist day of “January, 1851, will 
be $ 16, 566 5773.69 ; being a reduction during the year of $314, 208. 81, 

There are now in the hands of the Fund Commissioners and in the 
Treasury, subject to their control, surplus revenue, sinking funds, land 
funds, and other means, exceeding seven hundred thousand dollars, which 
are applicable to the payment of the balance of seven per cent. stock. 
It is not, therefore, deemed necessary to make any further provision for 
the payment of the stock becoming due in 1851. The means already in 
the hands of the Fund Commissioners, with the revenues and resources 
of the current year, will enable the Commissioners promptly to pay the 
balance of the one million five hundred thousand dollars seven per cent. 
stock, due on the 3lst December, 1851. 

On the Ist of July, 1845, the amount of the State debt, as stated 
by the Fund Commissioners in their report of January, 1849, was 
$ 20,566,515.68. 

The total amount of the debt of the State on the Ist day of January, 
1851, will be as follows : — 


Foreign debt, . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° e » § 16,566,773.69 
Domestic bonds, . ° ° P ° . . ° ° 493,824.00 


School and trust funds, ‘ s é ° . ° : 1,683,996 .63 

————— § 18,744,594.32 

Amount of principal paid since Ist July, 1845, . ° ° - 1,273,921.36 
Add to this the funds now in the hands of Commissioners, andi in the Treas- 
ury, set apart for the payment of the foreign and domestic debt as it be- 


comes due, $ . i ° ° ‘ . ° ° . . 750, 000.00 00 
Total amount paid and in hand, appropriated to the payment of the State = 
debt within the past five years, . . F ° ° P ° . ° 2,023,921.36 


Thus it will be seen, by the operation of our present financial system 
and the increasing wealth of the State, our public debt will silently but 
steadily diminish, and in a few years be extinguished. 
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FINANCES OF INDIANA. 
From information furnished by Messrs. Winslow, Lanier, & Co. 


TuE arrangement of the State debt of Indiana, at the time of the mak- 
ing of the loan of $ 800,000 for the completion of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, placed upon the market no less than eight descriptions of stock, 
under various titles and of different values. We have been at some 
pains to obtain the following information in regard to these various 
stocks and their market value, that our readers, who may be holders or 
buyers, may act understandingly. Under the funding arrangement, the 
State debt was divided into two parts, one to be called “Indiana State 
Stocks,” and provided for by taxation, and for which the State faith is 
pledged ; and the other called “Indiana Canal Stocks,” and for which 
the Wabash and Erie Canal lands, &c., are pledged. Under this ar- 
rangement, for each bond, and its accrued interest, the holders re- 
ceived : — 

1. For one half the principal a certificate for $500, bearing interest 
at five per cent. payable half-yearly, commencing in July, 1847; four 
per cent. in cash, and one per cent. funded to 1853; after 1853, the 
whole payable in cash. 

2. For one half of the back interest a certificate for $ 150, bearing 
interest at the rate of two and a half per cent. after 1853. 

These stocks are payable by the State. 

3. For the other half of the principal, a certificate for $500, bearing 
five per cent. interest after the Ist of January, 1847. 

4. For the other half of the back interest, a certificate of $ 150, bear- 
ing five per cent. interest after the Ist of January, 1853. 

These stocks are payable out of the revenues of the Canal. 

There then exists the following debt and stocks pertaining to the State 
of Indiana : — 

Ist. Indiana bonds, so long as there are any not converted. 

2d. The Indiana Canal loan, bearing six per cent. interest, issued for 
the eight hundred thousand dollar loan. 

3d. The Indiana State five per cent. stock, issued for half the prin- 
cipal. 

“ath. The Indiana State two and a half per cent. stock, issued for half 
the interest. 

5th. The Indiana Canal five per cent. preferred stock, issued for half 
the principal to subscribers. 

6th. The Indiana special five per cent. preferred stock, issued for half 
the interest to subscribers. 

7th. The Indiana Canal five per cent. deferred stock, issued for half 
the principal to non-subscribers. 

8th. The Indiana special five per cent. deferred stock, issued for half 
the interest to non-subscribers. 

The Canal stock issued to subscribers to the loan is called ‘ Preferred 
Canal Stock,” and will be first paid, both principal and interest, out of 
the Canal revenues, before any payment of either will be made upon the 
Canal stock issued to non-subscribers. 
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The amount of these stocks is as annexed : — 


STATE. 

Five per cent. Statefstock, paying 4 per cent. until 1853, . « ° ° - § 4,941,000 
Two and a half per cent. do., interest after January 1, 1853, . . . - 1,775,600 
CANAL. 

Six percent.Canalloan, . . . ok an el ear 
Preferred Canal interest, 5 per cent. from Seemann 1, 1847, . ° . ° 4,079,500 
Special preferred Canal stock, interest 5 per cent. from January 1, 1853, . - 1,215,825 
Deferred Canal stock, interest from January 1, 1847, . ° ‘ ° é 861,000 
Special deferred Canal stock, interest from January 1,1859, . . . ° 250,600 


Old Indiana bonds outstanding, and unconverted, $ 1,186,000, and in- 
terest from 1841. This amount of outstanding bonds, namely, $ 1,186,000, 
is convertible, as of January 1, 1851, into the following stocks, viz. : — 


Five per cent. Indiana State, interest 4 per cent. from Jan. 1, 1851, to Jan. 1, 


1853, . : - « $593,000 
Two and a half per cunt. Indions State, interest from Jen. 1, 1853, es - 308,360 
Deferred Canal five per cent., interest from Jan. 1, 1847, . Riise - «+ 593,000 
Special deferred Canal five per cent., interest from Jan. 1, 1853, . ° ‘ - 177,900 


Thus the Canal preferred stocks, bearing five per cent. interest from 
1847, issued to the subscribers to the advance of $ 800,000 for the com- 
pletion of the Wabash and Erie Canal, in Indiana, to Evansville, on the 
Ohio River, form the first lien on the revenues of the Canal and the pro- 
ceeds of the Canal lands, after refunding the advance of $ 800,000. No 
more preferred stocks can be issued, the books being closed. 

The Canal is in operation a distance of 268 miles in Indiana. 





The tolls for the year ending Ist November, 1850, were ° ° ° + § 157,170.95 
For same period, 1849, P ° ° : ° ° . ° ° ° + 134,659.03 
Increase, A . é ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; . ‘ A . «© § 22,511.92 


Increase $ 22,511.92, less $2,228.36 received at the new office 
opened at Terre Haute during the summer ; the balance of tolls for both 
years having been received on the same length of line. The increase in 
1850 would have been much greater if the price of grain had not been 
so low as to induce farmers to hold back their crops. There remains a 
large quantity in the country which must come out in the spring. The 
cash receipts for sales of land amounted in 1850 to nearly $ 100,000. 
The quantity of land on hand, according to the last circular from the 
Trustees’ office, was 856,498 acres, the appraised value of which was 
$ 1,973,512.53. There remain to be completed about ninety miles of 
canal, running through one of the richest and most fertile regions of 
country in the Western States. ‘This portion is now under contract for 
its entire completion. The work is going forward with great vigor, and 
the entire line is expected to be opened to Evansville early in 1852. 
The southern portion of this great work will be navigable throughout the 
entire year. It is estimated that, after the completion of the Canal, there 
will remain on hand lands to the value of $ 1,000,000, equal to 25 per 
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cent. on the whole debt. Estimating the net receipts of tolls during the 
current year at $100,000, the revenue would be sufficient, if applied 
to that purpose, to pay 24 per cent. on the amount of preferred Canal 
stock. What may be expected when the work is completed to the Ohio 
River, and the outlet opened for the produce of all the southern part of 
Indiana ? 

The market value of these different stocks is as follows : — 

Indiana old bonds with accrued interest coupons thereon from (and in- 
cluding that due on) Ist July, 1841, 55 per cent. or $ 550 for each bond 
of $1,000, and all their arrears of interest. 

Indiana Canal six per cent. loan, interest payable Ist July and Ist Jan- 
uary, at the office of the Trustees in this city. 88 per cent. last sales, 
— 90 now asked. 

Indiana five per cent. State stock, 81 offered,— 82 asked; January 
interest off. 

Indiana two and-a-half per cent. State stock ; sales at 39. (Interest 
on them commences in 1853.) 

Indiana Canal preferred five per cent. Sales at 30 percent. (All 
interest from Ist January, 1847, goes to the buyer.) 

Indiana special preferred five per cent. Canal stocks. Sales 15 per 
cent. (Interest on them commences in 1853.) 

Indiana deferred Canal five per cent. stock. Sales at 10 per cent. 
(Interest on them accrues from Ist January, 1847, but is not to be paid 
till preferred stocks are fully provided for.) 

Indiana special deferred five per cent. Canal stocks. (Interest com- 
mences to accrue after 1853, but not to be paid till preferred stocks are 
all provided for.) 6 to 8 per cent. 

In connection with the above, we add the estimate of Governor Wright 
of the receipts and expenditures of the State of Indiana for the financial 
year 1851: — 


EilimateO@vevenes, . 5 2 «© 6 «© © 6 eh el 8) 6s ABO RED 


Expenditures. 


a a ee ee ee es - $90,000 


Convention, . ° . . . ° . - 70,000 
Benevolent societies, . ay oy o~ * . rn Ss 2a 
July interest, 1850, . ° . ° . ‘ he” ° ‘ - 93,000 
a 


Scrip redeemed,. tlh . ° ‘ ° ° . « .. $ 490,000 


Kentucky. 


Governor Hewm, in his message to the legislature, which has just 
assembled, represents the financial affairs of the State as in a prosperous 
condition. The revenue is abundantly sufficient to meet the ordinary 
demands upon the treasury, and will furnish a handsome surplus to be 
applied toward the payment of the public debt, which is as follows : — 

VOL. Vv. 53 
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Now due,.  . é ee E wales . ° efviPagtr » $ 545.90 
Of bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest there will fall due in 15 

years, the sumof . . ° i hl - § 241,000.00 
In 16 years, the sum of . ° ° 100,000.00 
In 21 years, the sum of ‘ ‘ - 145,000.00 
In 28 years, the sum of . ° . . . . 100,000.00 


Total amount of S percent. bonds, . . loos jae . - $586,000.00 
Of bonds bearing 6 per cent. there will fall due in 18 years the 


sumof . ° ° ° ° ° e r ° $ 1,250,000.00 


In 20 years,thesumof .  . : . ° 447,500.00 
In 21 and 23 years, the sum of . ° ° ° P P - 1,738,000.00 
In24years,theeumof . . . . «+6 «© «6 -« 150,000.00 
In 26 and 28 years, redeemable after 15 years, at the pleasure of 


the State, ‘ ° 6 ‘ e e > ‘ é 69,000.00 
The Craddock fund, 6 per cent., Pe ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ 6,592.81 


Total amount of 6 per cent. bonds to fall due, . ° ° ° * - 3,661,092.81 
Total amount of public debt due to individuals and corporations 7 
other than the commissioners of the school fund, . . ‘ ° + § 4,247,637.71 


In addition to this sum, bonds to the amount of $250,000 were issued 
in payment for stock of the Northern Bank. 

The surplus of the sinking fund, applicable to the reduction of the 
debt, for the year 1850, is estimated at $78,225.35, and the Governor 
says that the annual surplus hereafter may be set down at $ 65,000 to 
# 75,000, while it may amount to $ 100,000. This is on the supposition 
that the interest on the school fund is no longer made a charge on the 
sinking fund. That this is the intent of the new constitution, the Gover- 


nor has no doubt. 
At the highest sum named, the operation of the fund would be to re- 


duce the debt $2,567,352 in fifteen years, leaving a remainder of 
$ 1,680,285. Toward paying this the State has, beside her investment 
on the rivers and turnpike roads, bank stock $ 1,020,500, stock in Lex- 
ington and Frankfort Railroad $ 150,000, the bond of the Louisville and 
Frankfort Railroad for $76,420, — making an aggregate of $ 1,246,920; 


which, if it could be applied to the payment of the debt due at the end 
of fifteen years, would leave but $433,365 due and unpaid. 


Lecat Tenner 1N France.— Puris, December 12th, 1850.— Let me refer you toa 
copious article of the London Morning Chronicle, on French Californian speculations, in 
which are very inauspicious notions of the future product of gold, and the fate of European 
emigrants. Last week we counted twenty-seven prosecutions in Paris of Californian soci- 
eties. ‘The Times speculates on the destinies of gold in Europe, as to value, and argues 
that the depreciation as to silver will continue. It assumes that “ California, three years 
old, is already yielding ten millions sterling a year.” ‘The standard Napoleon of twenty 
francs is now at par, in Paris, with bank paper. Not many weeks ago, I paid eighteen 
francs premium on the thousand francs in Napoleons! The French Minister of Finance 
is making inquiry into the amount of gold, in whatever shape, exported from California, 
with a view, it is supposed, to the idea of an immediate abolition by the Assembly of the 
law which renders gold, equally with silver, a legal tender. Buta political alarm in this 
capital, which may occur like the storm at sea from the ox-eye, however serene for the 
moment the general aspect of the skies, would at once beget an earnest demand for the Na- 
poleons. — Paris Correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
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BANK CAPITAL OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CoMPILED FROM THE Latest RETURNS. 
DeceMseER, 1850. 


MAINE. 
No. of Banks, Capital. No. of Banks. Capital. 
Augusta, ‘ P ° se $ 213,000 Orwell, 100,090 
Bangor, . . ° 6 650,000 Poultney, 50,000 
Bath, 275,000 Proctorsville, 50,000 
Belfast, 50,000 Rutland, 109,000 
Biddeford, 150,000 St. Albans, 50,000 
Brunswick, 60,000 St. Albans Bay, . 70,000 
Calais, 50,000 St. Johnsbury, 100,000 
Eastport, . 75,000 Sheldon, 50,000 
Gardiner, 100,000 Vergennes, 100,000 
Hallowell, 75,000 Wells River, 75,000 
Portland, 1,025,000 Windsor, . 50,000 
Saco, ° ° 175,000 Woodstock, 60,000 
Skowhegan, ° 75,000 oe 
South Berwick, 100,000 Total, $ 2,225,000 
Thomaston, 150.009 MASSACHUSETTS. 
Topsham, 50,000 Boston, 30 
Waldoboro, . 
Waterville, 
Wiscasset, . 


Total, . 


. 
ey ec ne ee 


w 
wt 


$ 21,760,000 
100,000 
250.000 
100,000 
125,000 


50,000 Abington, 1 

175,000 Andover, . 1 

50,000 Attleborough, 1 

PePeia i os Beverly, 1 
$3,548,000 Blackstone, . 1 100,000 
New Hampsuire. Brighton, ‘ P 1 250,000 
$ 90,000 Cambridge, . . ° s 200,000 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

l 


ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Charlestown, 
Claremont, 
Concord, 
Dover, 

Exeter, 

Keene, 
Lancaster, 
Lebanon, . 
Manchester, 
Meredith, 
Nashua, 

New Ipswich, . 
Portsmouth, 
Rochester, 
Somersworth, 
Winchester, . é Ps 


60,000 Canton, 100,000 
180,000 Charlestown, 200,000 
175,000 Chicopee, 150,000 
100,000 Concord, 100,000 
200,000 Chelsea, 100,000 

50,000 Danvers, 390,000 
100,000 Dedham, . 200,000 
210,000 Dorchester, . 200,000 

50,000 Fairhaven, 200,000 
100,000 Fall River, . 400,000 
100,000 Falmouth, 100,000 
470,000 Fitchburg, 300,000 
100,000 Framingham, . 200,000 
120,000 Gloucester, . 200,000 
100,000 Great Barrington, 100,000 

——— Greenfield, . ° 350,000 
os. Haverhill, 430,000 
VERMONT. Hingham, 100,000 
3 100,000 Lancaster, 125,000 

75,000 Lawrence, . 300,000 
40,000 Lee, . 100,000 
150,000 Leicester, 100,000 
525,000 Lowell, 1,100,000 
50,000 Lynn, . 250.000 
75,000 Marblehead, 220,000 
30,000 Milford, 100,000 
50,000 Millbury, . 50,000 
75,000 Nantucket, . 200,000 
200,000 New Bedford, . 1,300,000 


it ht ea ee Cee 


& 


Total, . ‘ . ‘ 


Bellows Falls, 
Bennington, . 
Brandon, 
Brattleboro, 
Burlington, . 
Chelsea, . 
Danville, . 
Trasburg, . 
—, 
iddlebury, 


Montpelier, 


rary w we eS 
~ 
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~ 
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No. of Banks, Capital. No. of Banks. Capital. 
Newburyport, . . ost 510,000 Hartford, . 6 4,062,300 
a ae 1 150,000 Jewett City, - il 44,000 
Northampton, cat 400,000 Meriden, . Re . 1 200,000 
North Adams, . 1 150,000 Middletown, ae 592,800 
Oxford, se 100,000 Mystic, . ‘ 1 52,800 
Pawtucket, 1 100,000 New Haven, ae 1,681,875 
Pittsfield, 4 aie 150,000 New London, . 3 414,628 
Plymouth, ° ‘ 2 200,000 Norwalk, oe 100,000 
Quincy, . . cn 100,000 Norwich, . 4 989,529 
Randolph, 1 150,000 Pawcatuck, ay ae 50,000 
Rowley, . . os 100,000 Saybrook, . % 51,790 
Roxbury, . 1 150,000 Southport, . ° ‘*% 100,000 
Salisbury, . § 100,000 Stamford, ° 1 60,000 
Salem, 7 1,750,000 Stonington, . a 59,650 
Southbridge, 3 100,000 Thompson, 1 60,000 
Springfield, 5 1,100,000 Tolland, oe 80,800 
Stockbridge, - | 100,000 Waterbury, . ‘ ° 1 200,000 
Taunton, . 3 500,000 Windham, . » | 60,000 
Uxbridge, — 100,000 Winsted, 1 74,235 
— . ; ame Total, 42 $10,073,101 
Wareham, ° ‘ 1 100,000 New York. 
I owes cok 100,000 New York City, 29 = $27,640,070 
Weymouth, 5 100,000 Brooklyn, 2 1,200,000 
Worcester, . = 750,000 Albany, s 6 2,162,700 
Wrentham, . 1 150,000 Adams, . -— Ss 3a 10,000 
Yarmouth, . ne 200,000 Adirondac, l 25,000 
— Albion, — 275,905 
Total, 130 $38,260,000 Armenia, . 1 50,000 
Ruopve Isianp. Amsterdam, , ‘ « 2 115,000 
Providence, . . . 24 $8,173,437 Ashford, 1 <i 
Bristol, a Gy 53 340,000 Auburn, . . 2 450,000 
Coventry, anf tase) ate 40,000 Arietta, 1 6,004 
Cranston, ‘ ‘ oa 25,000 Ballston Spa, re | 125,000 
Cumberland, . . . 2 175,000 Batavia, . 3 251,531 
East Greenwich, . 1 81,900 Bath, 34% % 150,000 
Exeter, 1 21,330 Binghampton, . 1 100,000 
Foster, . Pe 43 60,000 Bolivar, ‘4 P ae 3,000 
Giswcester, . «. 1 38,000 Brasher Falls, . 1 5,000 
Hopkinton, . , “a 50,000 Buffalo, . 9 952,000 
Newport, ; ‘ _ 7 680,000 Cambridge, l ees 
North Kingstown, 2 125,000 Camden, oe 120,000 
South Kingstown, 2 150,000 Canandaigua, . . 2 209,900 
North Providence, . 3 253,750 Carmel, ee 85,600 
ec sc). « % 40,000 Catskill, . 2 225,000 
Smithfield, . % 4 206,455 Cazenovia, . « 3 100,000 
se «i. »« 8 60,000 Cherry Valley, 1 120,000 
4 + « «ff 260,000 es te 100,000 
Water, . . 2 75,000 ae 1 50,000 
Westerly, . . . 2 325,000 Cooperstown, l 100,000 
an Yo Corning, . 1 104,500 
Toa, . . . . 63 611,179,872 Daneville, “= 150,250 
Connecticut. Delhi, ‘ 1 144,000 
Birmingham, 1 $ 82,334 a ee a oe 20,000 
Bridgeport, 3 672,990 Ellenburg, 1 6,000 
Brooklyn, alee 1 63,100 Elmira, fs oe 200,000 
Danbury,. . . l 98,080 i te fw eC 5, 
Deep River, it 1 45,000 Farmers’ Mills, . mg 324,496 
East Haddam,. . 1 71,240 Fishkill, . ; 1 120,000 
Falls Village, . . 1 105,950 Fort Plain,. . . 1 100,000 
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Fredonia, 
French Creek, . 
Friendship, . 
Genessee, . 
Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Goshen, 
Hartford, . 
Herkimer, . 
Hinmanville, 
Hudson, 
Huntsville, 
Ithaca, 
Jamestown, 
Jamesville, . 
Johnstown, 
Keeseville, . 
Kinderhook, 
Kingston, 
Lansingburg, 
Leedsville, . 
Le Roy, 
Little Falls, . 
Lockport, . 
Lowville, . 
Madrid, 
Martinsburg, 
Maysville, 
Middletown, 
Mina, 
Mohawk, 
Naples, 
Newark, 
Newburg, 
Norwich, 


North Granville, 


Ogdensburg, 
Oswego, 
Owego, 
Palmyra, . 
Pawling, 
Peekskill, . 
Penyan, 

Pine Plains, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Prattsville, 


Putnam Valley, . 


Randolph, . 
Rochester, . 
Rome, 

Rondout, 
Sacket’s Harbor, 
Sag Harbor, 
Saratoga Springs, 
Saugerties, . 
Schenectady, 
Silver Creek, 
Somers, . 
Syracuse, 

Troy, 


. 


ii ied lial a hal ao tiie oe eo ha oe ne a ern) 


No. of Banks. Capital. 


1 50,000 
1 5,000 
1 5,000 
1 100,000 
1 400,000 
1 5,000 
I 105,660 
1 15,000 
1 100,800 
1 

2 

1 


5,000 
300,000 
100,000 

80,113 
109,000 
100,000 
125,000 
300,000 
120,000 

10,000 
100,000 
200,000 
195,300 
102,450 

10,000 
100,000 

100 
100,000 

5,000 
125,090 

5,000 

20,000 
440,000 
120,000 
100,600 
110,000 
235,000 
200,000 

20,000 
125,000 
200,000 
106,800 
100,000 
550,000 
100,000 

64,816 

3,000 
830,000 
210,000 
100,000 
290,000 

20.000 
60,000 
10,000 
315,000 

92,850 
111,150 
610,000 

1,518,000 


or 
aw 
7 


Unadilla, 
Utica, ° 
Union Ellery, 
Union Village, . 
Vernon Village, 
Waterford, 
Waterloo, 
Watertown, 
Waterville, . 
Westfield, . 
Whitehall, . 
Whitestown, 


Total, 


Delaware City, 
Dover, 
Georgetown, 
Newcastle, 
Smyrna, 
Wilmington, 


Total, 


New Orleans, . 


Total, 


Belvidere, 
Bridgton, 
Burlington, 
Camden, . 
Dover, 
Elizabethtown, . 
Medford, 


Middletown Point, . 


Morristown, 
Mount Holly, 
Newark, 

New Brunswick, 
Newton, 
Orange, 
Paterson, 


Perth Amboy, . 


Princeton, 
Rahway, . 
Salem, . 
Somerville, 
Trenton, 
Wantage, . 


Total, . 
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No. of Banks, Capital, 


_ - % 
OS es a estate entered 


DELAWARE. 


oleae eee 


LovuistaNa. 


ala 


* 


ed rer te reer tee ey er 


. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, 
Bristol, 
Brownsville, 
Carlisle, 
Chambersburg, 
Chester, 
Columbia, 


15 
l 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


160,000 
1,610,200 
10,000 
150,075 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
448,828 
100,000 
20,000 
203,200 
120,000 


$ 43,976,863 


$50,000 
186,000 
120,000 
138,000 
100,000 
846,000 


$ 1,440,000 
$13,600,000 
$ 13,600,000 


$146,330 
50,000 
260,000 
100,009 
200,000 
70,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
1,408,650 
190,340 
134,430 
102,500 
75,000 
60,000 
90,000 
130,000 
75,000 
50,000 
310,000 
50,000 


$3,754,900 


$ 10,600,000 
92,220 
138,000 
22,500 
205,470 
155,640 
307,300 
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No. of Banks. Capital. No. of Banks. Capital. 
Danville, . . . 1 50,000 Ler, . . + o | 180,000 
Doylestown, . Re 1 60,000 Lynchburg, . . 2 600,000 
Easton, e e e ee 400,000 Morgantown, + 75,000 
Erie, ° . ° . 1 101,895 Norfolk, . ° ° e 3 991,000 
Germantown, 1 152,000 Parkersburg, 1 2 ae 100,000 
Gettysburg, 1 123,873 Petersburg, ° . ° 3 1,170,000 
Hanover, - 1 36,000 Portsmouth, P ° — 225,000 
Harrisburg, . ° 2 350,000 Richmond, ‘  e- # 2,114,000 
Honesdale, . P 1 82,000 Romney, . 4 ° » * 200,000 
Lancaster, t 922,158 Staunton, . R ° ° 1 100,000 
Lebanon, . . ° > a 80,320 Wellsburg, . ° e 4% 118,000 
Middletown, . e ° 1 97,275 Wheeling, 2 984,100 
Norristown, . ‘ 1 323,655 Winchester, sa 680,000 
Northumberland, 1 160,000 Wytheville, 1 130,000 
Pittsburg, . . . 4 2,618,865 an 0 712 1am 
Pousville, . - 1 199,920 Total, - - + « 35 $9,713,100 
Reading, . ‘ 1 300,360 Nortu Caro.ina. 
Schuylkill Haven, 1 100,000 Asheville, . ° 1 $ 125,000 
Washington, e 3 120,000 Charlotte, i 100,000 
Waynesburg, . ° ° l 100,000 Elizabeth City, 1 100,000 
Westchester, . ° a 3 225,000 Fayetteville, 3 775,000 
Wilkesbarre, . ° ° 1 85,330 Milton, " é 1 100,000 
Williamsport, . oo ag 100,000 Morganton,. . . .1 100,000 
York, ° e ° ‘ 2 300,000 Newbern, . ‘ P 2 375,000 
Total, . . . . 53 $19,609,781 ot Sgt te pena 
Georeia. Salisbury, « I 175,000 
Augusta, . . 6 $ 2,624,900 Tarboro, 1 150,000 
Athens, . . 1 100,000 Washington, a2 200,000 
Columbus, . 1 134,375 Wilmington, 3 900,000 
Eatonton, . : . . 1 100,000 Tr Fe poe 
re 100,000 otal, -19 $3,650,000 
Macon, . ° 2 100,000 Sourn CaRo.ina. 
Savannah, . tf 2,069,940 Charleston, ; ‘ 7 $ 9,153,583 
Washington, . e 1 100,000 Camden, R 2 377,600 
- pp ead Columbia, r ° ° 2 800,000 
Total, 17 $5,329,215 Cheraw, 1 400,000 
MARYLAND. Georgetown, 1 200,000 
Baltimore, ‘ ° - 12 $ 7,075,794 Hamburg, l 500,000 
Annapolis, . ° . s 2 298,000 _ ~emamaa 
Camberland, A EI a 282,074 Mh. «© « « BM COA 
Ellicott’s Mills, o I 125,000 District or CoLumsia. 
Easton, . . ° ° 1 271,575 Georgetown, . ° ot $ 300,000 
Frederick, . 3 525,430 Washington, .. a’ 882,300 
Hagerstown, 1 250,000 ~ 
hak Bese, = 50,000 Toul, . . . . & 91,1000 
Westminster, . ‘ ° 1 60,000 Miss1ss1Prt. 
Williamsport, . . 1 135,000 Holly Springs, . ‘ . 2 $ 100,000 
Total, . e ° . & $ 9,072,873 Total, . ° ° ° 1 $ 100,000 
Virginia. Onto. 
Alexandria, . ° ° 2 $ 407,000 Akron, . ° ° ‘ 1 $ 100,000 
Buchanan, . . ° 1 105,000 Ashtabula, . ° . ene 100,000 
Charleston, P ° P 1 150,000 Athens, . e e ‘ 1 70,000 
Charlestown, i ke 190,000 pe ae | 100,000 
Charlotteville, . e e 1 104,000 Cadiz, . ° . . 1 100,000 
Clarkesville, . i “Ae 200,000 Chillicothe,. . . . 2 400,000 
Danville, . ° ° P 2 190,000 Cincinnati, . e e 6 1,682,026 
Farmville, . ° ° Pe | 150,000 Circleville, . ‘ a 200,000 
Fredericksburg, e 2 550,000 Cleveland, a ee, Se” 400,000 








lel ee i i i 


Columbus, 


Cuyahoga Falls, 


Dayton, 
Delaware, . 
Eaton, « 
Elyria, 


Mt. Vernon, 
Newark, . 
Norwalk, 
Painesville, 
Piqua, . 
Portsmouth, 
Ravenna, . 
Ripley, 
Salem, . 
Sandusky, 
Springfield, . 
Steubenville, 
Tiffin, . 
Toledo, 
Ty, 2 - 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wooster, . 
Xenia, . 
Zanesville, 


Total, 


Bowling Green, . 
Covington, 
Danville, 
Flemingsburg, . 
Frankfort, 
Greensburg, 
Henderson, . 
Hopkinsville, . 
Lexington, . 
Louisville, 
Maysville, 

Mt. Sterling, 
Paducah, . 
Paris, 
Princeton, 
Richmond, 
Somerset, . 
Russellville, 
Owensboro, . 
Smithland, 


Total, 


Mobile, 
Total, 


Banking Capital of the United States. 631 


No. of Banks. Capital. 
745,330 
100,000 
289,860 
93,484 
100,000 
75,985 
100,000 
71,570 


197,670 
7,427,171 


or 
§ RN ee ee ee ee ee ee ee te 


Kentucky. 

$ 175,000 
850,000 
220,000 
100,000 
650,000 
125,000 
250,000 
250,000 

1,530,000 

2,960,000 
850,000 
200,000 
100,000 
370,000 
300,000 
150,000 
100,000 
400,000 
300,000 
300,000 


$ 10,180,000 


ee et ee Oe Oe 


$ 2,000,000 
$ 2,000,000 


Indianapolis, 
Bedford, 
Evansville, . 
Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette, 


Lawrenceburg, . 


Madison, 


Michigan City, 


New Albany, 
Richmond, 
South Bend, 
Terre Haute, 
Vincennes, . 


Total, 


Athens, . 
Clarksville, 
Columbia, . 
Franklin, . 


Jackson, . 


Knoxville, 


Lawrenceburg, 


Memphis, 
Nashville, 
Pulaski, 
Rogersville, . 
Shelbyville, 
Somerville, . 
Sparta, 
Trenton, 


Total, 


St. Louis, 
Fayette, 
Jackson, 
Lexington, 
Palmyra, 
Springfield, 


Total, 


Milwaukie, . 
Total, 


Dubuque, 
Total, 


Galveston, . 
Total, . 


Detroit, 
Niles, 
St. Josephs, 


Total, . 


No. of Banks. Capital. 
INDIANA. 
$219,936 
91,762 
151,866 
145,705 
187,750 
215,000 
212,550 
120,000 
163.850 
167,000 
102,341 
157,900 
147,250 


$ 2,082,910 


~ 
OF ek teh caw ap weird Wh a 


TENNESSEE. 

$399,150 
373,931 
340,130 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
100,000 
300,000 

4,841,500 
150,000 
254,208 
223,931 
254,208 
223,931 
254,208 


$8,165,197 


eg een ee ee 


nw 
_ 


Missovri. 

Pr . $ 603,751 
121,000 
121,000 
121,000 
121,000 
121,000 


$ 1,208,751 
Wisconsin. 
I $ 225,000 
1 $ 225,000 
$ 200,000 
$ 200,000 
° . $ 300,000 
e oe # 300,000 


Micuican. 


For recapitulation, see March No., p. 769. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


BANKS OF THE StaTE oF OHIO. 


LiaBILITIES. May, 1847, May, 1848, Aug., 1849. Nov., 1850. 
Capital, . ° ° ° - $5,071,729 § 6,654,418 §$ 7,029,187 $ 7,489,109 
Circulation, e ° ‘ 7,281,029 9,166,680 9,863,680 11,059,700 
Safety fund stock, . ° ° 806,000 1,091,212 1,143,120 1,229,258 
Bank balances, . ° ° 1,051,860 980,170 1,291,290 1,385,842 
Deposits, . ° ‘ ° 3,356 837 4,170,360 4,369,635 5,010,976 
Contingent fund, ° ° 269,004 485,430 530,876 774,152 
Bills payable, ° . : i. Se oer 182,352 316,344 
Discount, interest, &c., > a 254,504 66,632 
State tax, ° ° ° ° 17,854 “oa 23.750 
Dividends unpaid, ° scles, site om eh 227,581 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ " 474,406 430,656 85,180 27,414 





Total liabilities, . . $18,328,719 $22,978,926 $24,749,824 27,610,756 





RESOURCES. May, 1847. May, 1848. Aug , 1849. Nov., 1850. 

Loans, ° ° . ° §$ 10,936,661 $13,678,848 $14,443,843 § 17,059,594 
a. «6 we 8 2,026,551 2,900,700 3,209,920 2,750,588 
Bank-notes, ° ‘ ° 1,081,561 1,259,437 1,811,067 1,195,655 
Bank balances, e ° ° 519,868 920,162 799,687 1,091,030 
Eastern deposits, ° ° 1,262,166 1,586,584 1 507,202 2,282,244 
Cash items, . ‘ ‘ : 7 + 6 ae) -« 153,524 98,460 
State bonds, ° . ; 1,170,270 1,799,451 1,975,500 2,220,892 
Real estate, i ° ° cam 6 ar 307,854 451 596 
Miscellaneous, . ° s 1,331,642 833,744 541,227 460,697 
Total resources, P - $18,328,719 $22,978,926 $24,749,824 $27,610,756 


MarYLAND. 


Comparative Condition of the Baltimore Banks, 1847-1851. 











LIABILITIES. Jan. 1, 1847. Jan. 1, 1849. Jan. 7, 1850. Jan. 6, 1851. 
Capital, ° ° ° - $6,969,330 $ 6,974,646 & 6,975,794 8 7,101,016 
Circulation, . ° ° 1,990,640 1,848,167 2,073,587 2,286,419 
Deposits, . ° ° . 3,367,732 2,974,732 3,340,410 4,706,161 
Bank balances, P ° 959,013 ~ 1,455,665 1,622,590 1,795,778 
Undivided profits, ° . 701,290 631,590 712,331 658,108 
Total liabilities, . ° § 13,988,005 § 13,884,800 $15,224,712 § 16,549,482 
RESOURCES, Jan., 1847. Jan., 1849. Jan, 7, 1850, Jan. 6, 1951. 
Loans and stocks, . ° $ 10,746,533 $10,440,540 $11,656,130 § 12,423,785 
Specie on hand, . ° ° 1,314,312 1,805,910 2,127,980 2,361204 
Bank balances, . ‘ 413,860 724,803 542,790 806,090 
Bank-notes, . ° ° ° 592,936 565,980 591,530 684,230 
Real estate, . ° ° 379,467 310,670 271,385 256,184 
Expenses, bonus, &c., . ° 40,897 36,897 34,897 17,989 


Total, . . . . $13,988,005 $13,884,800 $15,224,712  g 16,549,482 
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Bank OF THE Strate oF Soutu CaARo.ina. 


Ir was known from the Governor’s Message that the operations of the 
bank had been very successful during the financial year ending the 30th 
of September last, though that document barely stated the amount of the 
profits without comment. The Report of the President and Directors 
has since been received, and we should lay it entire before our readers 
if we were not so much pressed for room. The entire profits for the 
year amount to the sum of $364,931.88. But of this sum, about 
$ 95,000 has been derived from arrears of interest, and would properly 
be added to the profits of past years. The sum of $269,825.59 is 
strictly the income of the year, and if the bank be charged with the ag- 
gregate of its capital, the *“‘ Sinking Fund,” and the “ Fire Loan,” it is 
more than seven per cent. interest on all these funds, and this it has 
made in addition to recovering out of doubtful and supposed bad debts 
about $ 100,000 more. ‘This is certainly a favorable exhibit, and espe- 
cially a subject of congratulation at a time when the State has need of 
an overflowing treasury, to meet expenses that it concerns alike her honor 
and her safety to incur. 

There are inconveniences, as we are reminded by the Report, in hav- 
ing an excellent credit. The position of the bank has been such for 
some time past, that it has been an object with the Board to invest por- 
tions of its means in the outstanding debt of the State, and from this 
time forward it would probably be in its power rapidly to extinguish the 
whole of that debt. But the creditors will not be paid. The bank has 
parleyed, and proposed, and negotiated, but they are as obdurate as Shy- 
lock, and insist upon having their bond instead of the money for which it 
was given. Now and then some poor wretch gets caught in the trap of 
mischance, and is brought to terms, but this is a rare event, and in 
general the slightest hint of a man being on the look-out for South Caro- 
lina bonds, sends them all into holes and corners. There seems no 
remedy for the evil. It is probable, indeed, that a default in the pay- 
ment of a half year’s dividend, or a resolution in the Legislature squint- 
ing at repudiation might lead to “ transactions” ; but these are experi- 
ments that also have their inconveniences, and it is perhaps quite as well 
to * bear the ills we have.” 

In the mean time the profits of the bank will accumulate, if not other- 
wise disposed of. The President proposes that a certain sum be paid 
into the treasury annually in aid of expenditures of the State, and that 
the bank should devote a part of the fund, necessarily accumulated to 
meet the principal of the State debt, in such secure loans, to railroads 
and similar enterprises, as shall make it useful and at the same time be 
available when it shall be needed. ‘The final settlement of this question 
of surplus profits is not likely to be made at the present session, and 
ought not to be made without full consideration. For the coming year, 
the State will almost certainly have occasion for all the assistance the 
bank can afford out of its profits, and the “accumulations” can be dis- 
posed of when they occur. — Charleston Mercury, December, 1850. 








North Carolina. 


NortH CarRo.ina. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Bank of the State of North Carolina 


‘and Branches, November, 1849 and 1850. 


LIABILITIES. Nov., 1849. 

Capital stock paid in, ° . ‘ ‘ , $ 1,500,000.00 
Notes in circulation, . a . . ° « 1,525,739 00 
Individual deposits, . ° ° 284,002.15 
Public Treasury of North Carolina, ° 89,734.96 
Due to other banks, . ° ° ° ° ° 12,376.14 
Pension Agent, U.S., . ° th a é ‘ 3,278.42 
Dividends unpaid, . . ° . . 1,373.00 
General profit and loss and contingent fand, . +  « 285,724.13 
Bills and checks in transitu, ‘ ae 


Total liabilities, . ° ° ° ° ° e ° -$ 3,702,227.80 
RESOURCES. Nov., 1849. 

Discounted debt and other securities, ° - $2,305,405.01 

Bills of exchange, . P ‘ ° P ‘ - 429,536.70 

Real estate, ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ 3 ° ‘ 45,063.99 

Due from other este, ‘ > F é F Fe é 169,603.31 


Notes of other banks, ; ° . ° ° ° ° 77,001.00 
° A 664,336.74 

681.04 
10,600 01 


Specie, 
Vouchers senijunted, 
Bills and checks in transitu, . Ps ‘i - ‘ 


Tota] resources, $ 3,702,227.80 


VIRGINIA. 


Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Wheeling. 


LIABILITIES. Oct. 1, 1846. 


Capital stock owned by individuals, ° ° ° $ 500,000 

- _ “ by the Commonwealth, ° . ° 40,000 
Contingent fund, ° ° ° ° ° 14,182 
Circulation, ° 750,308 
Dividends uncl: sned, ° . ° 1,612 
Balances due to banks, . ° ° 15,646 
Individual deposits, certificates, &c., 118,074 


. $1,439,822 


Total liabilities, . ° ° 
RESOURCES. Oct. 1, 1846. 


Morgantown Branch for capital, . ° , F ‘ — 
Bills discounted, bills of exchange, &c.,_. ° ° 891,730 
Stocks, ‘ i . e . ° ° 25,75. 
215,530 
28,470 
91,666 


Real estate, bank faraitere, &ec., « 

Bonds and mortgages, 

Bank balances, Eastern cities, ° 
do., Western do, &c., . ° ° ° . ° ° 

Notes and checks of other banks, 

Gold and silver on hand, 

Expense account, bonus, &c., 


22,334 
143,404 
20,935 


$ 1,439,822 


Total resources, . 


Nov., 1850. 
$ 1,500,000.00 
1,687,019.00 
361,580.44 
34,057.76 
25,156.70 
21,024.30 
3,123.00 
305,042.40 
4,825.46 


$ 3,941,829.06 

Nov., 1850. 
$ 2,290,750.27 
418,403.04 
41,115.71 
347,282.07 
110,712.00 
733,473.92 
92.05 


_—_—_ 


$ 3,941,829.06 


Nov. 14, 1850, 
$ 500,000 
40,000 
71,573 
942,596 
2,346 

43,843 
161,030 


§ 1,767,388 


Nov. 14, 1850. 
100,000 
984,680 
55,217 
187,208 
26,054 
102,835 
39,336 
202,758 
14,078 


$ 1,767,388 
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Banks or CANADA. 


Capital, Circulation, Coin, Deposits, and Loans, of the several Banks 
of Canada, on the 28th of February and 31st of July, 1850; with the 
last Semiannual Dividend of each, in 1850. 


From the Quebec Gazette. 
February 28, 1850. Capital. Circulation. Coin. Deposits. Loans. 


Bank of Montreal, . «© «. £750,000 £435,013 £157,706 £310,352 £ 1,226,989 
Bank of British North America, 640,000 175,000 130,000 4 ° 

Commercial Bank, M. D., . ° 403,200 210,836 52,217 126,049 640,241 
Bank of Upper Canada, . 380,887 187,568 36,340 139,183 600,201 
City Bank of Montreal, . ° 221,793 79,742 23,872 33,808 232,602 
Quebec Bank, Ps ° 109,000 44,325 7,401 65,938 168,661 
Banque du Peuple, . ‘ ‘ 200,000 31,140 23,642 70,036 79,261 
Gore Bank, . ° ° ° 60,000 66,353 13,538 31,159 169,093 


Total, 8 Banks, P . £2,775,880 £ 1,234,977 £464,716 £776,525 £3,317,048 
July 31, 1850. Div. Capital. Circulation. Coin. Deposits. Loans, 

Bank of Montreal, . . Sp.ct. £750,000 £441,943 £147,844 £449,679 £1,306,914 
Bank of B. N America, 24 “ 640,000 ~=170,810 64,425 231 ,544 789,715 
Commercial Bank, M.D., 3 “ 403,200 187,969 46,922 156,635 653,047 
Bank of Upper Canada, a « 380,887 194,216 49,706 429,992 692,290 
City Bank of Montreal, 24 “ 221,793 100,476 23,872 45,070 252,964 
Quebec Bank, . ° ‘ 100,000 56,922 21,700 77,115 192,855 
Banque du Peuple, ° 2 200,000" 49,898 20,322 95,954 293,479 
Gore Bank, . ‘ - 80,000 107,678 9,340 38,272 193,634 


Total, 8 Banks, . ° - £2,775,880 £ 1,309,932 £384,131 £ 1,524,261 £ 4,374,898 


* No returns. The value of the Canada £ is four dollars United States currency. For further infor- 
mation, see p. 138 (August number), current volume. 


Tue New Yor Srare Banx, Atzany. — This old and honored institution, which 
was established in the year 1803, and has ever been usefully associated with the busi- 
ness interests of the city of Albany, closed its chartered existence on the 31st 
of December, 1850, paying back to its stockholders their capital, with a handsome 
surplus. The late Lieutenant Governor, John Tayler, was the first president, and 
John W. Yates the first cashier of the State Bank. Its first directors were : — 

John Tayler, Thomas Tillotson, Francis Bloodgood, 

Elkanah Watson, John D. P. Douw, Richard Lush, 

Peter Gansevoort, Jr., Thomas Mather, Abraham G. Lansing, 

John Robison, John R. Bleeker, Elisha Jenkins. 

Gilbert Stuart, 

Of these there is no survivor. Mr. Mather died within the last year. Gorham 
A. Worth, Esq., now of the City Bank, New York, was the first clerk appointed by 
the State Bank. At the first meeting of the Board, the directors appointed a com- 
mittee to obtain from the Bank of Albany a supply of bank paper on which to print 
their first notes. That committee, at-a subsequent meeting of their Board, re orted 
that the directors of the Bank of Albany “deemed it inexpedient to supply the 
State Bank with paper.” Ata meeting of the Board, September 9, 1803, it was re- 
solved that $20,000 in specie should be remitted to the Manhattan Bank, and the 
cashier, associated with a director, was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 
On the 7th of December, 1803, the Board “ Resolved, That the president deliver to 
the cashier 1,000 sheets of bank paper for the purpose of printing.” The lot on 
which the bank stands was purchased of the late Isaiah Townsend. Smith & 
Boardman (the latter survives) were the builders. Philip Hooker, architect. — Al- 
bany paper. 
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Gilbart on Banking. 


GILBART’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 


No. III. 


Continued from page 589, January No. 


SECTION VIU.—Operation oF THE Bank Act oF 1844. 
SECTION IX.—TuHe ADMINISTRATION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF THE Bank 


OF ENGLAND. 
SECTION X.—Tue ApministrRaTiIon oF Joint-Stock BaNKs, WITH AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE CAUSES OF THEIR FaiLuREs. 


Ir this disposition to hoard — or, more properly, to make provision for 
future or contingent demands — existed in 1837 and 1839, when the 
Bank of England had the unrestricted power of issuing notes; when 
there was the most unbounded confidence in her ability to render assist- 
ance,— and when every solvent person expected, if necessary, to re- 
ceive that assistance, — it is natural to suppose that this disposition would 
be stronger in 1847, when the Bank of England had become divided into 
two departments, — one of which could issue no notes except against 
gold, and the other had barely notes enough to meet its own obligations. 
For this alteration in the condition of the Bank of England, and the con- 
sequent feeling it inspired, the act of 1844 is clearly responsible. 

It is said that this desire of ‘ hoarding” arose from Panic; and that 
the sum thus * hoarded *” amounted to £ 4,000,000 of notes. It is diffi- 
cult to state where prudence ends and panic begins. This hoarding was 
no doubt carried on by all the joint-stock and private bankers, who, hav- 
ing received from the public large sums of money payable on demand, 
deemed it prudent to put themselves in a condition to repay these sums 
in case they should be demanded. And, from the number of banking 
establishments that exist in London, and throughout the country, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the sums thus hoarded must have been consid- 
erable. (Evidence before the. Commons’ Committee, 70, 1737, 4605, 
5776.) Many private parties, too, from distrust of their bankers, proba- 
bly kept their hoards in their own hands. No blame, however, can at- 
tach to the bankers; for, although this * hoarding” increases the pres- 
sure, yet, were they not to adopt this course, their banks might stop pay- 
ment, and thus a heavier calamity would fall upon the public. 

It is further alleged that the act of 1844 has deprived the Bank of 
England of the power of granting assistance by the issue of notes dur- 
ing a pressure, even when the pressure is most urgent, and the foreign ex- 
changes are favorable. Before the passing of the act, when there was no 
Separation of departments, the bank directors restricted their issues when 
the exchanges were unfavorable, but extended them when the exchanges 
were favorable. Hence, during the pressure of 1837, they granted as- 
sistance by a further issue of notes to the Northern and Central Bank, 
because the exchanges had become favorable. Between the periods of 
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an efflux and an influx of gold there is always an interval of time. This 
interval is usually the highest point of the pressure; and heretofore the 
Bank of England would relieve the pressure by extending her issue of 
notes, in anticipation of the gold about to arrive. By this means solvent 
houses were prevented stopping. Confidence was restored, “ hoarding ” 
was diminished, and the pressure removed. But the act of 1844 does not 
allow this. No additional notes can be issued until the gold has returned. 
The same course must be followed whether the exchanges are favorable 
or unfavorable ; and to anticipate the return of the gold, by a further issue 
of notes, under any circumstances, however urgent, would be a departure 
from the principle of the act. That such a departure, however, may be 
made with immense advantage to the public, is obvious from the effects 
which immediately followed the suspension of the act in October, 1847. 
( Commons, 5387 ~ 5389.) 

It is chiefly in this respect that the system established by the act differs 
from the system previously in operation. And some of the witnesses, 
looking no farther than this, merely recommended that a power to suspend 
the act in cases of severe pressure, should be lodged either with the 
government or the bank. We feel no regret that the Legislature did not 
comply with this recommendation. It is this inflexibility of the act which 
makes the commercial classes feel the unsoundness of its whole principle. 
Had a dispensing power been granted, we should merely have fallen back 
upon the previous system, with the additional disadvantage that the bank 
would never be able to adopt a better system, even if so disposed. The 
directors had for several years professed to govern the issue of notes by 
the foreign exchanges, but-departed from that principle according to their 
discretion. The act of 1844, by its inflexible enactments, put this princi- 
ple to the test of experiment. The principle could not bear that test, and 
hence the act was suspended. There is now a chance, at least, that we 
shall get a better system. The following is the language we addressed to 
the joint-stock banks at the time the act was passed : — 

* It must be acknowledged that the principle of regulating the currency 
by the stock of bullion in the Bank of England, as proposed by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, is one which the joint-stock banks, as well as the private banks, 
have strongly condemned. But since we cannot obtain the adoption of 
our own views, the question for our consideration is, Whether the existing 
system or that now proposed will best promote the interests of our estab- 
lishments? And we shall probably determine that it is better to have a 
uniform law, the operations of which may be subjected to some degree of 
calculation, than unknown laws, which are applied or suspended accord- 
ing to the impulse of caprice. 

“The proposed measure is an experiment; and so excellent is the 
machinery, that the experiment interferes as little as possible with exist- 
ing interests. And the old machinery being retained by the continuance 
of the country issues, the return is easy to the former system, if neces- 
sary, before any serious injury can be inflicted on the country. 

*“ As practical bankers, we contend that experience is the only test of 
the soundness of a theory. Let, then, ‘ the currency principle’ be tried 
by this test. If it succeed, the joint-stock bankers, in common with every 
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other class of the community, will share the advantage. If it fail, then 
other principles will, perhaps, be tried; and, notwithstanding all the de- 
nunciations we have heard upon the subject, it may perhaps be ultimately 
found that the principle of ‘ competing issues,’ as practised in Scotland, 
is the only effective principle by which the currency throughout the United 
Kingdom can be managed.” 

In the year 1844, I addressed four letters to the joint-stock banks, un- 
der the signature of Nehemiah. “ The first was written a short time pre- 
vious to the opening of Parliament, the second soon afterwards, when an 
impression prevailed that a plan would be proposed for the establishment 
of one bank of issue ; the third, immediately after Sir Robert Peel had 
announced his measures in the House of Commons, and before the depu- 
ties from the joint-stock banks had held their meetiug for the purpose of 
considering them ; and the fourth, after those measures had become law.” 
The object of the third letter, from which the above quotation is taken, 
was to advise the joint-stock banks not to discuss the principle of the cur- 
rency in their communications with the government, but to endeavour to 
obtain some practical modifications of the measures originally proposed. 
My advice was followed, and the modifications were obtained. The joint- 
stock banks have had no meeting respecting the pressure of 1847. They 
have consequently expressed no opinion respecting it; nor did they pro- 
pose any witnesses for examination before the parliamentary committees. 
It was not thought advisable that the joint-stock banks, as a body, should 
interfere with public questions, except such as have a special reference to 
themselves, as joint-stock banks. It was therefore determined to watch 
the proceedings of the committees, but not to call a meeting of “ the dep- 
uties,” unless some measures were recommended that might practically 
affect the joint-stock banks. 

It is obvious that ‘the currency principle” has been tried and has 
failed. It seems now to be the proper time to try the antagonist principle, 
that the amount of the domestic currency should be wholly unaffected by 
the importations or exportations of bullion. We doubt not that the talent 
and ingenuity which framed the act of 1844 can construct a plan for 
bringing this principle also to the test of experiment. When this is done, 
we will judge of the soundness of the principle by its results. So far as 
it has hitherto been tried, it has never failed.* 


* It would appear from the recent Message of the President of the United States 
: America, that his principle has been tested by the operation of the “ Constitutional 

reasury.” 

. alee the present year, nearly the whole continent of Europe has been convulsed 
by civil war and revolutions, attended by numerous bankruptcies, by an unprecedented 
fall in their public securities, and an almost universal paralysis of commerce and in- 
dustry; and yet, although our trade and the prices of our products must have been 
somewhat unfavorably affected by these causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our 
money market is comparatively easy, and public and private credit have advanced and 
improved. 

Pie is confidently believed that we have been saved from their effect by the salutary 
operation of the Constitutional Treasury. It is certain that, if the 24,000,000 of specie 
imported into this country during the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1847, had 
gone into the banks, as to a great extent it must have done, it would, in the absence 
of this system, have been made the basis of augmented bank paper issues, probably to 
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We have thus endeavoured to trace (impartially, as we believe) the 
practical operation o the Act of 1844. (The reader will find some fur- 
ther observations on this act in the section on “ The Administration of 
the Banking Department of the Bank of England.”) It is reasonable to 
suppose, that under similar circumstances it will produce similar effects, 
What will be its effects under other circumstances, we have yet to learn. 
We have yet to learn what will be the operation of the act under a large 
importation of gold, ab initio, from a favorable state of the exchanges; 
what will be the effect of the act during a pressure, when it shall not be 
suspended ; and how its effects may be increased or mitigated by any dif- 
ferent system of management on the part of the banking department. 
We have yet to learn how the act will work financially during a large 
falling off in the public revenue, an increase of taxation, or contracts for 
large government loans ; and how it will work during a war, in which we 
may have to maintain armies on the continent, or to subsidize foreign 
powers. We have yet to learn whether the issuing department will be 
ultimately removed from the Bank of England to the Exchequer, and we 
shall have a paper currency issued by the government under the authority 
of an act, the provisions of which may be suspended (as heretofore) by 
the same government; and also whether the future suspensions of the 
act will ever be influenced by party or political considerations. And 
finally, we have yet to learn how the act will work in case of any large 
importations of gold from the mines of Russia or California. 

We may be reminded that, should the act work unfavorably under any 
of the above circumstances, there is one remedy always at hand, the 
remedy which has already been applied, to suspend it. And no doubt, 
under any government, men will be found who will have the courage to 
apply this remedy. But this will not remove the previous evil. The sus- 
pension, too, may be long delayed, and in the mean time much evil may 
arise. In the next pressure the nation will be like “a cat in an air- 
pump.” The animal will not be allowed to die, but at what precise 
period of exhaustion relief will be afforded will depend upon the views and 
theories of the philosophic statesman who may at the time be performing 
the experiment. 

It will not be safe for practical bankers to calculate with too much con- 
fidence upon the suspension of the act. ‘They should make their arrange- 
ments on the supposition that it will not be suspended. And it behoves 
them to inquire what are the principles upon which, under such circum- 
stances, their establishments ought to be administered. ‘This we shall now 
proceed to do. 


an amount not less than 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 of dollars, producing, as an inevita- 
ble cousequence of an inflated currency, extravagant prices for a time, and wild spec- 
ulation, which must have been followed, on the reflux to pry 04 the succeeding year 
of so much of that specie, by the prostration of the business of the country, the suspen- 
sion of the banks, and most extensive bankruptcies. ‘The restraining effect of the sys- 
tem upon the tendencies to excessive paper issues by banks, has saved the government 
from heavy losses, and thousands of our business men from bankruptcy and ruin. 
The wisdom of the system has been tested by the experience of the last two years, and 
it is the dictate of sound policy that it should remain undisturbed.” 
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We pointed out at the passing of the act the course which we thought 
prudent bankers ought to pursue. 

“ Permit me now, with all deference, to point out the course which I 
think the joint-stock banks should pursue. In future, the amount of notes 
in circulation will be regulated by the foreign exchanges. When the ex- 
changes are favorable, money will be abundant ; when they are unfavor- 
able, it will be scarce. The evils arising from a scarcity of money can 
only be avoided by following a prudent line of conduct when money is 
abundant. We, then, as prudent bankers, ought at present to check our 
desires of making large profits and declaring high dividends, and be con- 
tent to employ our funds at a low rate of interest, rather than lock them 
up in hazardous or inconvertible securities. We should call up our old 
over-drafts, and our dead loans, and, if necessary, increase our capital, so 
as to place ourselves in the position most favorable for meeting an adverse 
state of the foreign exchanges. In cases of pressure on the money mar- 
ket, arising from an unfavorable course of exchange, the Bank of Eng- 
land will not be able, as heretofore, to relieve that pressure by a further 
issue of notes, and, so far from granting assistance to other banks, she 
may, from the extent of her transactions, be more in need of assistance 
herself. We must, therefore, conduct our banks, individually, on a prin- 
ciple of self-dependence ; we shall have to limit our overdrawn accounts, 
to avoid all advances on inconvertible securities, and to call up such an 
amount of capital as shall secure to us the means at all times of giving 
reasonable accommodation to our customers. On the recurrence of a 
pressure similar to that of 1839, the cry will be sauve qui peut, —‘every 
one must take care of himself.’ ” (Letters of Nehemiah.) 

The knowledge we have acquired of the working of the act will tend to 
give additional force to these recommendations. ‘The attention of prac- 
tical bankers will also be called to other points besides those which are 
here named. 

It will become a question with them to what extent they should continue 
to allow interest on their deposits. Some of the joint-stock banks in Lon- 
don allow interest on the minimum balance of a current account. Others 
allow interest only on deposit receipts. But most London bankers, whether 
private or joint-stock, allow interest on the daily balance to their country 
connections. In seasons of abundance, however, they usually limit the 
amount on which they allow interest, to prevent themselves being glutted 
with money from the country banks. But should the act of 1844 produce 
those frequent alternations from abundance to pressure, and again from 
pressure to abundance, which we think it will produce, then it will become 
a matter of consideration how far the practice of allowing interest on de- 
posits can be continued. It can never be worth a banker’s while to allow 
interest on money which remains in his hands only so long as it cannot 
be employed, and is taken from him the moment it becomes valuable. 
During the year 1847 vast sums were withdrawn from both the London 
and the country bankers, not from any distrust of these bankers, but with 
a view to make more profitable investments. The rate of interest had 
been for some time previously very low. Consols had been at par; and 
when consols fell so low as to yield 34 per cent. interest, and the railway 
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companies issued debentures bearing interest at five per cent., large sums 
were withdrawn from all the banks, as well as from the savings banks, for 
the purpose of being invested in these securities. The bankers had no 
right to complain of this, as they were called upon only to fulfil their en- 
gagements ; but they will probably be unwilling in future to allow interest 
on deposits of this description. 

Another circumstance which the operations of the act of 1844 will lead 
practical bankers to reconsider, will be the extent to which they should 
invest their surplus funds in government securities. Many bankers have 
considered it as a sound principle to invest a certain portion of their funds 
in government securities. We have laid before our readers extracts from 
evidence given before parliamentary committees in favor of this principle, 
and we expressed our own convictions respecting the same doctrine. But 
we must acknowledge the operations of the act are sufficient to show that 
this principle should be acted upon with caution, and should be limited in 
its application. The act will cause money to be alternately abundant and 
scarce. When money is abundant, the funds are high ; and when money 
is scarce, the funds are low. In seasons of abundance the banker will be 
full of deposits ; in seasons of pressure his deposits will be withdrawn, and 
he will, moreover, be asked to assist his customers by further advances. 
He will, therefore, always have occasion to sell out of the funds when the 
price is low, and thus he will sustain loss. It will, consequently, be his 
interest to employ his surplus funds in other investments, or even to keep 
his money unemployed in his till, rather than invest it in government se- 
curities. His risk will be greater if the act should be capriciously sus- 
pended. In October, 1847, several banks are said to have sold out of the 
funds only a few days before the appearance of the government letter. 
After the issue of that letter the money was not wanted ; but, as the funds 
immediately rose, the money could not be replaced but at considerable 
loss. The reports and proceedings of the joint-stock banks brought to 
light some transactions of this kind, and it is probable that the private 
banks sustained heavy losses by similar transactions. 

Another lesson that will be more deeply impressed upon the minds of 
practical bankers, will be to conduct their establishments in such a way as 
to be self-dependent in seasons of pressure. 

The events of the year 1847 are sufficient to show to what extent de- 
pendence can be placed on the Bank of England. Several of the direc- 
tors complained that every body looked for assistance to the Bank of 
England. No expectation could be more complimentary to the bank, nor 
show more strongly the confidence she had inspired under her previous 
government. In no preceding pressure had she refused assistance upon 
the ground that she was unable to grant it. But in former pressures there 
was no separation between the issuing and the banking departments. Her 
great strength lay in the power she possessed of expanding the circulation. 
That power she surrendered to the act of 1844. She then became like 
“ any other banking concern issuing Bank of England notes.” Her locks 
are now shorn. (Commons, 769, 3223-4, 3941-2, 4566, 5389.) 

The Bank of Liverpool had been one of the oldest and most respectable 
of the connections of the Bank of England. They had, from their com- 
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mencement, never issued any but Bank of England notes, and had always 
a pretty large discount account with the branch at Liverpool. Yet, in the 
year 1847, their minute book contains several entries similar to the follow- 
ing: —‘* The manager stated he had seen the agent of the branch bank 
this morning, and that he would not discount any thing for us to-day.” 
Even in the comparative light pressure of April, 1847, the bank suddenly 
restricted their discounts ; and in October, 1847, they were quite unable to 
meet the public demand, although in some cases they lent consols instead 
of money. Indeed, it was because the means of the bank were unable to 
supply the demand for notes that the act of 1844 was suspended ; yet the 
governor, and all the other witnesses who supported the act of 1844, 
stated their opinion that the pressure of 1847 was not so severe as some 
preceding pressures. How much sooner, then, would the means of the 
bank have been exhausted if the pressure had equalled its predecessors in 
severity ! 

While bankers should not depend on the Bank of England, neither 
should they depend on the bill-brokers. A broker, as the name implies, 
is an intermediate party between the borrower and the lender. When 
money is abundant, the bill-broker has large funds at his disposal, with 
which he will discount at a lower rate of interest than the bankers. When 
a pressure arrives, these funds are withdrawn, and his occupation is gone. 
Some bill-brokers have large capitals of their own, and take in deposits, 
repayable on demand ; and to this extent they may be regarded as bankers. 
When money is abundant, sometimes cunning people, instead of going to 
their own banker’s, will take their bills to the bill-brokers, who will dis- 
count them at a lower rate ; and when the pressure arrives, and the bro- 
kers no longer discount, they think to return to their banker’s. It is ‘said 
that some country banks have occasionally adopted the same system. 
But it is clearly a bad system for any bank to adopt. A bank that is 
dependent on re-discount, will most likely feel some inconvenience in a 
season of pressure, even when the bills are all undoubtedly good. But 
if the bank has, from a desire of making large profits, been induced in 
seasons of abundance to re-discount inferior bills, the results may be more 
serious. For in a season of pressure, a large portion of those bills will 
not be paid, and the bank will have to provide payments for its own in- 
dorsements, while its former channels of re-discount will be closed. All 
the joint-stock banks that stopped payment in 1847, had been accustomed 
to re-discount ; and though some of them were unsound in other respects, 
yet the immediate cause of their stoppage was the inability to re-discount. 
We again refer to the proceedings of the Bank of Liverpool. ‘ The 
manager stated that out of two small sums of £ 10,000 sent to London to 
the broker’s, only one had been done.” ‘“ We had then £ 100,000 at call 
with certain bill-brokers, who were unable when applied to, to return us 
more than £25,000.” The governor of the bank stated that the failure 
of the corn speculators caused the failure of an eminent discount-broker 
having a large country connection ; and this failure, by closing one of the 
principal channels of discount between the country and London, caused 
distrust to extend into the country. 

Banks should not only avoid depending on the Bank of England, or on 
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bill-brokers ; they should also avoid depending on other banks. Some 
banks in manufacturing districts are in the habit of discounting witly banks 
in agricultural districts, —a very good practice, as we think. But the 
banks requiring the discount should always recollect that when a pressure 
arrives, the discounting bank may have other ways of employing its funds. 
Country banks, too, should not rely too much on their London agents. 
Some London bankers have, no doubt, immense power. At the same 
time, in seasons of pressure, they have immense claims upon them. 
(Commons, 2344-8.) If free from a run upon themselves, they will 
endeavour so to administer their funds as to afford reasonable assistance to 
all their connections. And no one connection should expect to receive 
more than this reasonable amount of assistance. But they may them- 
selves be exposed to danger. The panic of 1847 was not a banking 
panic, but a commercial panic ; and therefore the London bankers were 
comparatively free from molestation. But banks had failed in Liverpool 
and Newcastle, and this might have caused a banking panic in London. 
The panic of 1825 commenced by the failure of a country bank. In such 
a case the London bankers could have rendered but little assistance to 
their country connections. It must be recollected, that the act of 1844 
was suspended upon the application of the London bankers. The gover- 
nor of the bank stated to the Committee of the House of Lords, ‘* The 
London bankers and discount-brokers refused to grant the usual accom- 
modation to their customers, and necessarily obliged every one requiring 
assistance to resort to the bank of England.” 

The most effectual way of acquiring this self-dependence that we have 
been recommending, is to call up an adequate amount of capital. During 
a pressure, as we have already said, a banker has three additional claims 
on his funds. In the first place, a large amount of his deposits may be 
withdrawn. Secondly, many of his customers, and some probably of the 
wealthiest, will require addititional assistance, in the way of loans and 
discounts. And, thirdly, he will think it prudent to keep a larger sum in 
his till to meet contingent demands. On the other hand, the bills he holds 
will not all of them be regularly paid; the temporary loans he has granted 
will have to be renewed ; and should he call up any of his permanent, or 
dead loans, it will resemble calling spirits from the deep. In this case he 
will find the benefit of a large capital ; and it is only by means of a large 
capital that all these operations can be performed with comfort to himself 
and satisfaction to his customers. But if we increase our capitals to the 
full extent that may be required in seasons of pressure, we must not ex- 
pect to pay high dividends. It is obvious that, with the same extent of 
business, a bank with a large capital must pay a lower dividend than a 
bank with a small capital. It seems therefore likely that the average rate 
of banking profits will be reduced. 

“The fluctuations in the value of money produced by attempting to 
regulate the currency by the foreign exchanges are injurious to both the 
London and the country bankers. In seasons when money is abundant, 
the bankers obtain but a low rate of interest on their loans and discounts ; 
and they are tempted to make imprudent investments in order to employ 
their funds. And when, on the other hand, money is scarce, the amount 
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of their lodgments is reduced ; the rate of interest allowed on the perma- 
nent deposits is advanced ; a larger sum is kept unemployed in the till ; 
and there is more danger from losses, either by the failure of parties in 
debt to the bank, or by the necessity of realizing government securities. 
Those country bankers who are in the habit of re-discounting their bills in 
London are induced, when money is abundant, to carry this system to a 
great extent, because they can obtain’ money at two or three per cent. 
in London, and lend it in the country at four or five per cent. But when 
money becomes scarce they have to pay an exorbitant interest or are 
denied discounts altogether, and they are then compelled to refuse their 
customers their usual accommodation, and then great distress is occasioned 
in the provinces. Except under peculiar circumstances, both the extremes 
of abundance and scarcity of money are unfavorable to large banking 
profits, —a state in which money is easy without being abundant, and 
valuable without being scarce, is the most conducive to the prosperity of 
both the banking and the commercial interests of the country.” (An In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Pressure on the Money Market during the 
year 1839.) 

While, however, the profits of a banker from the ordinary operations 
of his business may be diminished, it is possible he may have opportuni- 
ties of making other profits by those fluctuations in the prices of public 
securities, which usually occur in the different periods of a circle of the 
currency. In the first period, immediately after a pressure, money is 
abundant without speculation ; in the second period, money is abundant 
and speculations abound ; in the third period, speculation begins to decline 
and money is in demand ; in the fourth period, money is scarce and a 
pressure arrives. It is impossible to say how long each of these periods 
may last, as they will be influenced by political events, the abundance of 
the harvests, the direction which speculation may take, and the state of 
- the public mind. Their approach or decline is generally indicated by the 
stock of gold in the Bank of England. 

During the first period money will be abundant, because the importation 
of gold will cause an increased issue of bank-notes ; because, the import 
of commodities being diminished, there will be fewer bills drawn from 
abroad upon English houses and offered for discount to the London bank- 
ers; and because trade will have become paralyzed at home, and prices 
will have fallen, so that less money will be required to carry iton. A 
banker at this period, will have more money than he can employ. But 
at this period, the prices of the public funds and of other securities are 
low. The act of 1844, by causing great fluctuations in prices, gives 
great advantage to prudent capitalists, at the — of the less prudent 
or less wealthy classes of the community. ‘ All fluctuations in trade,” 
says Mr. Gurney, “are advantageous to the knowing man.” (Lords, 
1324.) To those who are not “ knowing men,” these fluctuations are 
injurious. The abundance of the circulation produces a multiplication of 
contracts, and then the contraction of the circulation produces an inability 
to fulfil them. (Lords, 3845.) And those who have stock or any other 
kind of salable property, are obliged to realize in order to fulfil their 
engagements. Bankers may, during this period, make advantageous in- 
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vestments ; and as they may calculate that another pressure will not ar- 
rive for two or three years, they may purchase a limited amount of secu- 
rities that have six or twelve months to run. During the second period, 
money will be in demand, though there may be no great advance in the 
rate of interest. The securities purchased by the banker in the first pe- 
riod, will now be falling due or advancing in price. But this will be the 
period of his greatest danger, and he must have a care not to let his de- 
sire of getting higher interest lead him to make undue advances upon the 
commodities or securities that may be the subject of speculation. The 
third period will be the most profitable for the banker in his direct busi- 
ness. Money will be in full demand at a good rate of interest, and his 
deposits will hardly have begun to decline. He should now sell out stock 
and exchequer bills, or any other securities likely to be affected by the 
approaching pressure. He should make advances only by discounting 
short bills or making short loans. He should weed his accounts of such 
customers as have deeply engaged in the previous speculations; and put 
himself in a condition to support liberally through the pressure those who 
may be entitled to his assistance. 

It seems therefore probable that bankers will, under the act of 1844, 
endeavour to make up for diminished profits by dealing more largely in 
securities. According to the evidence of Mr. Pease, the fluctuations in 
the currency have already produced similar effects in the departments 
of trade and commerce. 

“T stated, as clearly as I was able to do, that the man who bought from hand to 
mouth, which is the common case, and did not watch those fluctuations of capital, so 
as to buy when things were unusually depressed, and to sell when things rose again, 
failed. ‘The only man who succeeded in making money, succeeded in carrying ona 
speculative kind of business, that has arisen from the want of regularity in the values 
of money and produce. The man who did not so speculate — buying largely at one 
time, and selling very freely at another—did not succeed.” “It is of great import- 
ance that persons who do not desire to carry on a speculative business, should have 
some assurance that it is moderately productive. That assurance they have lost, by 
being suddenly deprived by those fluctuations of that which they thought they had se- 
cured by their industry.” (Commons, 4700, 4702.) 

Though we would not confound this kind of speculation with that which 
takes place by means of time:bargains on the Stock Exchange, yet we do 
not think it desirable that banks should deal in the public securities mere- 
ly with a view of making a profit from the fluctuations in price. Some- 
times the banker will be out in his calculations, and, instead of selling at 
a profit, he will have to sell at a loss, or else submit to a lock-up of his 
funds. And at all times there is a danger that he will acquire a specula- 
tive feeling, which will lead him to disregard the steady pursuit of his 
trade. 


Secrion IX.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BANKING DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By the act of 1844, the banking department of the Bank of England 
was separated from its issuing department; and was to be managed like 
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“any other banking concern issuing Bank of England notes.” Taking 
this view of the banking department, we propose to inquire on what 
principles it ought to be administered. We shall do this, however, not 
so much with the view of bringing forward any notions of our own, as to 
lay before the reader some account of those principles which the bank 
directors have adopted for their government. This will lead us, perad- 
venture, to discuss some principles of practical banking to which we have 
not hitherto had occasion to refer. We shall then trace the operations 
of this department since the passing of the act of 1844. 

The Bank of England is governed by a court of directors, consisting 
of twenty-four members. These are selected from the mercantile classes 
of London, virtually, by the other directors, who form what is called a 
House List. They recommend certain persons to be chosen as directors, 
and the proprietors always follow this recommendation. The court hold 
their meetings every Thursday, and they then receive a report of the 
transactions of the preceding week. 

The executive administration, in the mean time, is in the hands of the 
governor and deputy-governor, who may be advised or assisted by the 
committee of treasury. This committee is composed of those directors 
who have held the office of governor, of the existing governor and deputy- 
governor, and of the director who is intended to be the next deputy-gov- 
ernor. A director is at first an ordinary director, and attends the weekly 
meetings of the court. In turn he becomes, for one year, a member of 
the committee of treasury; then deputy-governor for two years; then 
governor for two years; and afterwards a permanent member of the 
committee of treasury. This committee meet once a week, and at such 
other times as they may be called together specially by the governor. 
Sometimes they discuss the measures that are to be submitted to the next 
meeting of the court; but the court do not now so readily as formerly 
adopt their recommendations. The governor and deputy-governer, for 
the time being, make all loans and advances, and sometimes raise the 
rate of discount, without waiting for the opinion of the court. They 
conduct all negotiations with the government, and, subject to the sanc- 
tion of the court, have the whole administration of the affairs of the bank. 
Each director must hold £2,000 bank stock; the deputy-governer, 
£3,000; and the governor, £4,000. It was the rule that every director 
should take his turn for becoming governor, but recently it has been 
determined to place in that office the director whom the other directors 
shall, by ballot, think best qualified. Several suggestions were made be- 
fore the parliamentary committees, for improving the composition of the 
court of directors. It was proposed that all the directors should not be 
taken from the commercial classes, but that some should be selected 
from the banking and manufacturing interests. It was also asked, wheth- 
er a permanent governor, either for life or for a number of years, would 
not be preferable to the present system. 

The act for separating the two departments came into operation on the 
3ist August, 1844, and the following was the first return made under the 
act, showing the condition of the banking department on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1844 : — 
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Account of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, for the week ending 7th 
September, 1844.* 


Dr. ISSUE DEPARTMENT. Cr. 


£ 


Notes issued, 28,351,295 


£ 28,351,295 


£ 
11,015,100 
2,984,900 
12,657,208 
1,694,087 


Government debt, 

Other securities, ‘ a 
Gold coin and bullion, . 
Silver bullion, 


£ 28,351,295 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
14,553,000 
3,564,729 
3,630,809 
8,644,348 
1,030,354 


Proprietors’ capital, 
Rest, ° 


Public deposits, 
Other deposits, , , 
Seven-day and other bills, 


£ 31,423,240 


£ 
14,554,834 
7,835.616 
8,175,025 
857,765 


Government securities, 
Other securities, 
Notes, . ° ° 
Gold and silver coin, 


£ 31,423,240 


It will be seen from the above, that the means or funds of the banking 
department for carrying on its business, consists of,— 1. The paid-up 
capital; 2. The rest, or surplus fund; 3. The public deposits; 4. The 
other deposits ; 5. The seven-day and other bills. ‘These funds are in- 
vested in “ government securities” and in “ other securities,” and the 
remainder is kept as a reserve in the till. 

1. Viewing this as the condition of a private and independent bank, the 
first thing that would strike the mind of a practical banker would be the 
large amount of the Parp-vp Capitat. The capital is £ 14,553,000; 
while the total deposits are only £ 12,275,157. The object of a large 
capital is, in the first place, to secure the public confidence ; then, to have 
the means of repaying the deposits whenever demanded ; and also, of 
affording to the customers of the bank every reasonable accommodation 
in the way of loans or discounts. But after making due provision for 
these objects, this amount of capital appears unnecessarily large. Were 
it only £7,000,000, that would be amply sufficient for carrying on the 
present extent of business, and the rate of dividends might then be in- 
creased. All above this amount could only be invested in government 
securities, never likely to be required for banking purposes; and if re- 
quired, could not be suddenly realized, or at least not within the period 
in which they are likely to be wanted. 

2. The next thing that would appear remarkable for a private bank, is 
the large amount of the Rest, or surplus fund. 

The Rest, or surplus fund, or Guarantee Fund, as it is sometimes 
called, consists of the accumulation of surplus or remaining profits afier 
the payment of the dividend. The object of this fund is not to guarantee 
the public for the security of their deposits, but to guarantee to the share- 
holders the uniformity of the dividend. If, in any one year, the profits 
fall below the amount required to pay the usual dividend, the deficiency 


*The Table on the next page will give a more detailed account of some of the 
items in the above return. 
BA 





7th September, 1844. 


Dr. 
Circulation : £ £ Public Securities : 
London, . 14,802,000 Advances on omeceabe Bills. £ 
Country, é A 6,405,000 Deficiency, 
——_ 21,207,000 Other Exchequer Bills, : 870,000 
Deposits, Public, viz.: — Exchequer Bills Purchased, 311,000 
Exchequer Account, . : 2,198,000 Stock and Annuities, . - 12,821,000 
For Payment of Dividends, 315,000 —-——_ 14,002,000 
Savings Banks, &c., é 501,000 Private Securities : 
Other Public Accounts, 617,000 Bills discounted, — 
—— 3,631,000 London, a es 113,000 
Deposits, Private, viz : — Country, . ‘ : 2,003,000 10 
Railways, ‘ : 30,000 —_——_ 2,116,000 © 
London Bankers, . ‘ R 963,000 Exchequer Bills, Stock, &c., 661,000 
East India Company, : - 636,000 East India Bonds, . . 198,000 
Bank of Ireland, Royal Bank 175.000 City Bonds, &. . 3,357,000 
of Scotland, &e. ° % Mortgage, ° 620,000 
Other Deposits, . ‘ - 5,631,000 
Deposits at Branches, 1,209,000 Advances: 
8,644,000 Bills of Exchange, 883,000 erie 


se in making up the 
For if, after making 


ness and the probable loss that 
or three years, it should appear that the 


If the fund is five or six times 


ght possibly ari 
ar to be sufficient. 
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4 837,0 000 ™ 
Bullion, . : . 15,209,000 


£ 33,482,000 £37,046,000 


might arise in conducting that business. 
the amount of the deficiency that mi 


be regulated by the extent of the busi 
annual dividend, it would appe 


is taken from the rest or surplus fund. 


up this deficiency for one, two, 
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profits of the bank had become permanently diminished, then the course 
would be to reduce the dividend until the surplus fund had recovered its 
former amount. 

Banks that have made large profits have either increased the dividend, 
or distributed them among the shareholders in the form of bonuses, or 
have added them to the capital. The Bank of England have adopted all 
these plans. Yet, after all these distributions of increased dividends, bo- 
nuses, and additional capital, the bank had on the 7th of September, 1844, 
a rest, arising from surplus profits, of £3,564,729. No other “ banking 
concern carrying on business with Bank of England notes,” would think 
it necessary to keep such a rest. Neither the kind nor the extent of busi- 
ness carried on, is ever likely to require any thing like this amount to 
meet any occasional ‘losses. The amount is altogether excessively dispro- 
portionate to the purposes for which a surplus fund is usually applied, and 
at the same time it tends to give an erroneous view of the profits of the 
bank. This rest is employed in the business, and yields profits, but it 
pays no dividends. The profits go to swell the dividend on the capital, 
and hence the capital appears to yield a profit of 7 percent. But the 
dividend of 7 per cent. is not made upon the capital alone, but on the 
capital and rest together, and hence upon the funds employed it amounts 
to only about 5? per cent. 


8. The Deposirs. 


The Public Deposits are thus classified : — 
£ 


Exchequer account, . ° ° . ° ° + 2,198,000 
For payment of Dividends, . . + «. « 315,000 
Savings Banks, &c., . 2 ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 501,000 
Other public accounts, . . . «.« «© « 617,000 


£ 3,631,000 


The “ Exchequer account” is the current account with the govern- 
ment, and this account is credited with the amount of the taxes as they 
are lodged in the bank. In the beginning of January, April, July, and 
October, this account is debited for the amount necessary to pay the 
quarterly dividends, and the amount is carried to the credit of the ac- 
count “ for payment of dividends.” The balance here standing to the 
credit of this account is the amount of the dividends that had not then 
been claimed. The next account is called “ Savings Banks, &c.” The 
trustees of the savings banks throughout the country are required to lodge 
the deposits in the Bank of England to the credit of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, who afterwards invest it in the 
public funds. We do not know what is meant by “ &c.,” nor yet by the 
“‘other public accounts.” We believe there are certain accounts con- 
nected with the Court of Chancery that are required to be kept with the 
Bank of England; and, by the last bankruptcy law, the effects of bank- 
rupts’ estates are required to be lodged in some one or other of the 
branches. These may form the “ other public accounts.” 
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The Private Deposits are thus classified : — 
£ 
Railways, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ . 30,000 
London Bankers, . ° ‘ ° ° ° e 963,000 
East India Company, ._ . Tia se 
Bank of Ireland, Royal Bank of Scotland, &c., ° 175,000 
Other Deposits, - é ° ‘ ° ° - 5,631,000 
Deposits at Branches, ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,209,000 


8,644,000 


With regard to both the public and the private deposits, a banker would 
inquire whether they were fluctuating or permanent; whether repayable 
at fixed periods, or liable to be suddenly withdrawn. He would thus as- 
certain what proportion could be profitably employed, and what amount 
should be kept in the till, to meet constant or occasional demands. He 
would observe on inspection that the balance of the “ exchequer account ” 
increases gradually during the quarter, from the receipt of the taxes, until 
the commencement of the next quarter, when it is largely reduced by the 
payment of dividends. He will, therefore, provide for these quarterly 
payments ; but his provision will be less ample when informed, that, as 
the public deposits decline, the private deposits will increase, and more 
especially those of the London bankers. This is partly in consequence 
of the bankers holding powers of attorney to receive the dividends due to 
parties who reside in the country, and partly because the abundance of 
money caused by the payment of dividends increases their own deposits, 
and thus enables them to keep for a time larger balances in the Bank 
of England. We have already said that no rule can be given as to the 
amount of notes which any banker should keep in his till, —the proper 
amount can be ascertained only by experience. But we should imagine 
that in ordinary times the deposits in the Bank of England are sufficiently 
steady to prevent any perplexity on the subject. We may be asked what 
we mean by “ ordinary times,” since now every year differs from its pre- 
decessor, and the steadiness and uniformity which heretofore characterized 
banking and commercial affairs are no longer known. We reply, that by 
“ordinary times,’ we mean those times that are the least affected by the 
foreign exchanges. For some years past it has been the practice to reg- 
ulate the issue of bank notes by the foreign exchanges. When the foreign 
exchanges bring gold into the country, bank notes are issued against it, 
money becomes abundant, and the bank deposits increase. When the 
exchanges take out gold, the bank notes are diminished, and the bank de- 
posits decline. ‘This system has, in a great measure, been acted upon by 
the bank directors since the year 1832, and it is now rigidly enforced by 
the act of 1844. These extraordinary seasons of great influx or great 
efflux of gold appear to be subject at present to no general rules. But at 
other times there seems to be no reason why the Bank of England should 
not profitably employ a large portion of her deposits. We may observe, 
however, that, as the bank allows no interest on any of her deposits, she 
sustains no loss even when they are not employed; but were they to be 
employed, her profits would be greater. 
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4. With regard to the Investments, a banker would inquire first, Are 
they safe? Secondly, Are they convertible ? 

There seems no ground to question their safety, — their convertibility 
is not so obvious. The Government stock, Exchequer bills, and East 
India bonds, must be considered in ordinary times, and to a reasonable 
amount, as strictly convertible. But this is not the case with the Govern- 
ment annuities. They could not be sold in the market; and even by 
private negotiations, few buyers would be found, except the insurance 
offices. Even with them the negotiations would probably occupy consid- 
erable time. As to the city bonds, railway bonds, and mortgages, they 
would in a season of pressure be altogether useless. It may be said, that 
the bank’s capital being so large, a portion may, without inconvenience, 
be locked up in dead securities. This observation is valid to a certain 
extent, but not to an indefinite extent, and, after giving it due weight, the 
amount thus invested seems too large. 

The annuities form a large portion of the amount of the “ Stock and 
Annuities.” The first is an annuity of £585,740, usually called the 
** Dead Weight,” which commenced on the 5th April, 1823, and is to 
continue for forty-four years from that time. Other annuities arose out 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1833. The government were to pay to the 
bank one fourth of the permanent debit of £ 14,686,800, amounting to 
£ 3,671,700. At first it was arranged that the bank should receive in 
payment of this sum £ 4,000,000 three per cent. reduced annuities ; but 
it was afterwards changed to an annuity for twenty-six years, and will 
expire in 1860, at the same time as the “ Long Annuity.” 

The bills discounted, and the short loans called ** Advances on bills of 
exchange, exchequer bills, stock, &c.,” are most legitimate banking in- 
vestments. 

The plan of granting short loans was commenced in 1829, to obviate that 
tightness in the money market which was felt for a month or six weeks 
before the payment of the dividends, through the gathering in of the 
taxes into the exchequer. The rate of interest charged was usually about 
one per cent. less than the discount charged on bills. The loans were 
repayable to the bank at about the time that the dividends were paid to 
the public. Notices were issued, stating the rate of interest, and the kind 
of securities on which loans would be made, and the time of repayment. 
The first notice was issued on the 3d of December, 1829, and the prac- 
tice continued until after the passing of the act of 1844. 

Advances on deficiency bills are a kind of short loans made to the gov- 
ernment, whenever the taxes are less than sufficient to pay the public 
dividends. ‘These advances seem to be very legitimate. The bank has 
one large customer. A customer who keeps large deposits will some- 
times require large advances. These advances may, peradventure, be 
wanted at a time when it may not be exactly convenient for the banker to 
make them. All large accounts may at times be attended with some in- 
convenience. But if a banker takes such accounts, he must make his ar- 
rangements accordingly. In the present case, the bank has the advan- 
tage of knowing, by the progress of the lodgments on the “ Exchequer 
account,” whether such advance is likely to be required. 
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When the government requires these advances, the bank must either 
make them out of her reserve in the till, or sell public securities to obtain 
bank-notes, or restrict her advances to other parties. It is peculiarly un- 
fortunate that the government is more likely to require these advances in 
seasons of pressure, inasmuch as in those seasons the taxes are usually 
less productive and are less punctually paid. Hence the bank may be 
called upon to make advances to government at the same time that simi- 
lar advances are required by the commercial classes. In some cases the 
bank might not have the means of making advances to both parties. Had 
the government required such advances in October, 1847, the commercial 
distress must have been considerably increased. 

5. Tue Reserve. — A practical banker would, at first sight, consider 
this reserve as too large. From the amount and character of the depos- 
its it would not appear that so large a reserve was necessary, and a portion 
might well be employed in earning interest, instead of lying unproductive 
in the till. But, before we condemn the bank directors, we must give this 
matter further consideration. We have already stated, that, even before 
the passing of the act of 1844, the directors had been in the habit of issu- 
ing their notes against gold and silver bullion; and when a large amount 
of notes had not been thus issued, the deposits i in the bank were increased. 
Now, when this act came into operation, — August 31st, 1844, — the bank 
had in this way acquired a large amount of gold and silver bullion ; in- 
deed, she does not ever before appear to have had so large an amount in 
the whole course of her history. If we look to those years which preceded 
pressures (for in these years gold on hand is usually large), we shall find 
that in 1824 the amount was £ 13,810,080; in 1836 the highest quota- 
tion is £ 7,801,000; and in 1838 it is £ 10,126,000; but on the 7th of 
September, 1844, the amount returned in the issue department is, gold 
£ 12,657,208, and silver £ 1,694,087, while the sum of £ 9,032,790 
was retained in the banking department. Notes, of course, had been 
issued against all this bullion, and the deposits in the bank had conse- 
quently increased. ‘ Well,” it may be said, “this will account for the 
increase of the deposits, but not for the increase of the reserve. Why 
were not the deposits invested?” We will explain this. There are 
some classes of investments which the bank directors can make indepen- 
dently of other parties. For instance, they can purchase government 
stock, exchequer bills, and railway bonds, just as they please. But, as 
we have stated, it is not prudent in a banker to invest the temporary in- 
crease of his deposits in this way, as, when the deposits are withdrawn, 
he may have to sell these securities at a lower price, and thus sustain 
loss. ‘Thére are other classes of investments for which the bank is, to a 
certain extent, dependent on other parties; such, for example, as the dis- 
counting of bills and the granting of loans. ‘The bank directors cannot 
invest their money in these ways unless there are parties willing to receive 
it. Now, while a portion of the notes issued against gold and silver bul- 
lion are lodged with the bank in the form of deposits, another portion, and 
sometimes the largest portion, do not go into the bank, but are circulated 
among the public, “and soon find their way into the hands of bankers, bill- 
brokers, and money dealers, who, from the abundance of money, will 
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discount bills and grant short loans at a lower rate of interest than the 
bank. The bank will, therefore, have no further applications. When 
her bills and loans fall due, they will be paid, and the amount will go to 
increase her reserve. Thus it appears that the notes which, in a favor- 
able course of the foreign exchanges, are issued against gold and silver 
bullion, will tend in two ways to increase the bank reserve ; first, by in- 
creasing her deposits, and secondly, by diminishing her securities. This 
will account for the large amount of the reserve. The rule laid down by 
the directors is, that the reserve should be about one third the amount of 
the deposits. 


Having given these explanations, we shall now proceed to notice the 
operations of the banking department of the Bank of England since its 
separation from the issuing department by the act of 1844: — 

I. The operations of the Banking Department, from the passing of the 
act in 1844, to September 5, 1845. 

The act came into operation on the 31st of August, 1844, and almost 
immediately some important changes were introduced. Up to that date 
the bank had never discounted at a lower rate than four per cent. This 
rate, in ordinary times, had seldom varied, and all bills discounted at the 
same time were charged the same rate. But, on the 5th of September, 
the rate of discount on bills was reduced from four to two and a half per 
cent., and on notes to three per cent. On the 18th of March, 1845, the 
bank introduced the principle of a minimum rate of discount; fixing two 
and a half per cent. as the rate on first-rate bills, and charging a higher 
rate on other bills. ‘The object of these changes was to employ a portion 
of the reserve in the discount of bills. 

This line of conduct was by no means unwarranted by the practice of 
“other banking concerns.” It is an established principle in practical 
banking, that a banker, when he cannot employ his surplus funds at so 
high a rate of interest, as he wishes to obtain, should employ those funds 
at a lower rate, rather than keep them unemployed in his till. And it is 
also an established practice to charge different rates of discount on differ- 
ent bills, according to the class or character of the bills, the respectability 
of the parties, the time they have to run, and a variety of other circum. 
stances. In adopting these regulations, therefore, the directors were only 
performing the work assigned to them, of conducting the banking depart- 
ment “ like any other banking concern issuing Bank of England notes.” 

These changes gave rise, in the parliamentary committees of 1847, to 
some discussion upon the question as to whether the Bank of England 
governed the market-rate of interest, or the market-rate of interest gov- 
erned the bank-rate. There can be but little difference of opinion upon 
this subject. The “ market-rate” of interest is the rate which bankers 
and bill-brokers charge for discounting first-class bills to the public. 
When the foreign exchanges are bringing gold into the country, and notes 
are issued against this gold, the abundance of money in the hands of the 
bankers and bill-brokers causes the market-rate of discount to fall below 
the bank-rate. If during this season the bank charges a high rate, she 
gets but few bills. On the other hand, when gold is going out of the 
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country, and money becomes scarce, the market-rate is higher than the 
bank-rate. If during this period the bank charges a low rate, she must 
soon limit her discounts, or her reserve will be exhausted. But, though 
the bank cannot change the course of the current, she can give it in- 
creased strength. Though she cannot make money dear when it is 
cheap, ner cheap when it is dear, yet when it is cheap she can make it 
cheaper, and when it is dear she can make it dearer. Hence, every al- 
teration in the bank-rate has always an immediate influence on the 
market-rate. 

Such was the case in September, 1844. The large importations of 
gold had reduced the market-rate of discount to 24 per cent., while the 
bank charged 4 per cent. But when the bank reduced her rate to 24 
per cent., the market-rate went down to 2, and even to 14 percent. To 
engage actively in discounting bills was a new feature in the bank man- 
agement. In 1832, the then governor stated to the committee of the 
House of Commons, that he thought the bank should be a bank of cir- 
culation and of deposit, and only occasionally a bank of discount. But the 
act of 1844 placed the bank in a new position, and led to the adoption 
of new principles. Formerly the bank had invested her surplus funds in 
government securities. But when she purchased, the price advanced ; 
and when she sold, the price fell. This produced a fluctuation inconve- 
nient to the public. Often, too, she purchased when the price was high, 
and sold when the price was low; and thus sustained loss. It was there- 
fore deemed preferable to invest a portion of her reserve in the discount 
of bills. The sums thus invested would return as the bills fell due, and 
the reserve could at any time be strengthened by checking the dis- 
counts. 

The directors having determined to invest a portion of their funds in 
discounts, it became necessary to reduce their rate of interest to nearly 
the market-rate, or they would have got no bills. 

An eminent London banker, distinguished by his support of the act of 
1844, says, — “If the bank is to continue as a large discounting body 
(of the expediency of which I entertain considerable doubts), I think it 
very desirable that its rate of interest should conform to the real market 
value of money.” (Lords, 1632.) The directors seemed to think it 
necessary that they should in some way employ their reserve, in order to 
prevent the too great accumulation of bank notes in the issue department. 
(Commons, 3009.) We here give no opinion as to the best way of em- 
ploying the bank’s reserve, but we are quite ready to admit, as the gov- 
ernor admits in reply to a question, that “ the true principles of banking 
are, first, that a bank shall never place itself in such a position as that 
it shall be unable to meet its liabilities; and next, that it shall employ the 
whole of its resources at the greatest profit that it can with reference to 
prudence, looking to its reserve.” (Commons, 3722.) 

In thus coming into competition with the money dealers, reducing the 
rate of interest, exciting a feverish state of feeling in the public mind, and 
giving facilities to the formation of companies for speculative purposes, 
the bank directors are accused of having violated their public duties as the 
bank of the government, and thus sacrificed the interests of the nation to 
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the interests of their proprietors. We shall not meddle with this question, 
We have here nothing to do with the public duties of the bank directors. 
We are considering the banking department as “ any other banking con- 
cern.” Generally speaking, Providence has so constituted human so- 
ciety, that all banking companies, and all individuals too, will most effec- 
tually promote the public interests, when by honorable means they pro- 
mote their own. If this is not the case with the Bank of England, it 
must have arisen from the acts of the Legislature ; and the fact — if it be 
a fact — is presumptive evidence against the wisdom and the justice of 
those laws by which she was placed in that position. 

At the close of this period, we find that the London discounts had in- 
creased from £ 113,000 to £ 2,365,000, and the “City Bonds, &c.,” 
had increased from £ 3,357,000 to £ 4,009,000, owing, it is presumed, 
to the purchase of railway debentures. The circulation of the issuing 
department had increased from £ 28,351,295 to £ 28,953,300 (see the 
Returns at the end of this section), and thé minimum rate of interest 
charged by the bank was 24 per cent. 

Il. The Administration of the Banking Department from Septemher 6, 
1845, to September 5, 1846. 

During this period there were three alterations in the minimum rate of 
interest. On October 16th, 1845, it was raised from 24 to 3 per cent. ; on 
November 6th to 34 per cent. ; and on August 17th, 1846, it was again re- 
duced to 3 per cent. In fixing the rate of discount, the directors took 
into account the amount of bullion in the issue department, the reserve in 
the banking department, and the amount of the discounts. The amount 
of bullion virtually regulated the other two; and thus the interest was gov- 
erned by the foreign exchanges. At the same time, the directors, as 
practical bankers, would pay the greatest attention to their reserve, as it 
was only from this source that any advances could be made. Hence, 
sometimes one object of raising the rate of discount was to diminish the 
number of applications. It was thought better to protect the reserve by 
raising the rate, than by positively refusing to discount. 

In the beginning of 1846, a circumstance occurred which increased both 
the deposits and the discounts of the bank, and added greatly to her profits. 
The railway companies, who were desirous of obtaining acts of Parliament 
to authorize the construction of their lines, were required to pay into the 
Bank of England, within fourteen days of the meeting of Parliament, ten 
per cent. on the estimated amount of their capital, to be returned when 
the company had obtained the act, or when the application had been re- 
jected. Every body wondered beforehand how so large a sum could be 
paid out of the amount of notes then in circulation. But the bank acted 
with the railway deposits as she had been accustomed to act with the 
public deposits previous to the payment of dividends. As fast as the 
money came in, it was lent out; and thus a transaction of large magnitude 
was effected without much difficulty. This shows the importance of a 
government bank. Had the deposits been required to be lodged in the 
exchequer, and there to remain until reclaimed by the railway companies, 
the operation could not have been effected. ‘The bank could have per- 
formed it with greater facility previous to the passing of the act of 1844 
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She could then have lent out her notes before the lodgments were re- 
quired to be made; there would have been no previous apprehensions, nor 
any tightness during the operation. 

I{l. The Administration of the Banking Department from September 
the 5th, 1846, to September the 4th, 1847. 

In September, 1846, the minimum rate of discount was 3 per cent. 
On January the 14th, 1847, it was raised to 34 per cent., and on the 20th 
of the same month to 4 per cent. ; on April the 8th to 5 per cent., and on 
the 5th of August to 54 per cent. 

During the whole of this period the foreign exchanges were unfa- 
vorable, and the circulation of the issuing department declined from 
£ 29,760,870 to £22,396,845. (By deducting £ 14,000,000 from this 
sum, we see the amount of gold and silver bullion on hand in the issue 
department.) This was attended by a decline in the reserve of the bank- 
ing department, and an increase in the amount of loans and discounts. 

The bank directors did not raise their rate of discount above 3 per cent. 
until the month of January, 1847. For this they have been severely cen- 
sured by parties who have had the advantage of not being compelled to 
form any opinion until after the result was known. The month of April was 
an important month. From the deficiency of the harvest, large importa- 
tions of corn took place. These imports were paid for in gold, which was 
suddenly withdrawn from the issue department, for exportation. 

Contemporaneous with this export of gold, the government required to 
borrow £ 3,500,000 upon deficiency bills, in order to pay the dividends. 
Under the old system this might not have been a matter of much impor- 
tance, but the case was different under the act of 1844. The banking de- 
partment was rather in danger of getting into what the Americans call a 
“fix.” To avoid this * fix,” the directors raised the rate of discount to 
5 per cent. ; they refused to led money even upon exchequer bills; they 
limited their discounts; and they borrowed £ 1,275,000 on consols. 
These measures caused a severe pressure on the money market, but it 
soon subsided. From this period the foreign exchanges were favorable 
to this country. 

The operations of this month of April, 1847, have given rise to much 
discussion. 

The advocates of the act of 1844 have pointed to the transactions of 
this month to prove that the management of the issue department cannot 
be safely intrusted to the bank directors. They say that if the bank had 
advanced its rate of interest, they might have prevented the unfavorable 
course of exchange, and consequently have avoided the pressure which 
then occurred. On the other hand, it has been stated that the bank 
ought to be guided in its rates of interest by the amount of its reserve ; 
that from November, 1846, to April, 1847, the reserve was above one 
third of its deposits, a greater reserve than any other bank would think it 
necessary to keep; that the demand for gold was so sudden, and for so 
large an amount, that no ordinary rules could have prevented it; and 
even had it been prevented, it might have been injurious to the country, 
as it would have checked the importation of corn, which was then required 
in consequence of the deficiency in the harvest. There can be no doubt, 
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that, under the act of 1844, a sudden exportation of gold must cause a 
sudden contraction of the amount of notes in circulation. This “ self- 
acting machine ” acts by jerks, like a steam-engine without a fly-wheel ; 
and its advocates look to the banking department to supply the fly-wheel, 
and to cause the machine to move smoothly and equably. It may be 
doubted whether the banking department has the power of doing this. 
But when this is not done, the advocates of the act throw the blame upon 
that department. They resemble the court preceptor, who, when the 
royal pupil did any thing wrong, inflicted the beating on his fellow- 
student. If on this occasion the bank did wrong, it may be feared that it 
was her court connection which led her astray. The government were 
then negotiating a loan of eight millions for the relief of Ireland. And 
“‘ there was a feeling in the court that, in the face of the government ne- 
gotiating a loan, it would be an act of want of courtesy to put up the rate 
of interest immediately.” (Commons, No. 3001.) In the secret history 
of the Bank of England we may possibly find other instances of similar 
faults. But if on the present occasion she was influenced by such consid- 
erations, she did not act “ like any other banking concern.” 

The events of April, 1847, also lead us to remark that the London 
bankers never vary their rate of discount with a view to regulate the for- 
eign exchanges. If it behoves the banking department to do this, it 
has certainly to perform duties which are not considered to belong to 
“any other banking concern.” Nor do the London bankers suddenly 
and abruptly stop discounting for those customers in whom they have 
confidence. The frequent occurrence of such suspension of loans and 
discounts as occurred in April, 1847, would form an insuperable barrier 
to the banking department ever acquiring that kind of business which is 
carried on by the London bankers. No merchant would like to depend 
on such a bank for the means of making his daily payments. We be- 
lieve, however, that most mercantile firms that have a discount account 
with the Bank of England, have another banking account elsewhere, and 
some have also accounts with the large bill-brokers. 

The pressure that existed in April, 1847, has been attributed to the 
publication of the amount of the bank’s reserve. It was said, and said 
truly, that the bank might very prudently reduce her reserve for a few 
days below the average amount, knowing that, by bills falling due, or by 
other means, she would soon receive a sum that would replenish her cof- 
fers. But the public, seeing only the amount of the reserve, and knowing 
nothing of the sums about to be received, might become unnecessarily 
alarmed, and hence a panic might ensue. Upon this ground, some par- 
ties questioned the policy of publishing the bank accounts in their present 
form. But the remedy for this is not to suppress the returns, but to cir- 
culate throughout the community such an amount of knowledge as shall 
enable them to judge accurately respecting banking affairs. Other par- 
ties, of a higher class than those we denominate the public, have fallen 
into erroneous opinions by a literal adhesion to these returns. Almost up 
to the time of the suspension of the act of 1844, it was contended by 
some who “sit in high places” that there could be no pressure on the 
commercial classes, since there were then more notes in the hands of the 
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public than in former seasons when no pressure existed. And before the 
Parliamentary committees of 1847, it was stated by the governor and 
deputy-governor that it could make no difference to the public whether the 
bank advanced three millions, or any other sum, to the government on 
deficiency bills, or advanced the same sum in loans and discounts to the 
commercial classes, inasmuch as the returns would show that the amount 
of notes in circulation would be the same. The events that followed the 
suspension of the act showed the fallacy of these opinions. It was shown 
that the amount of notes in the hands of the public is not of itself a cer- 
tain criterion by which to judge of the amount of banking facilities en- 
joyed by the commercial classes. 

IV. The Administration of the Banking Department from September, 
1847, to September, 1848. 

During this period the minimum rate of interest was advanced from 5} 
to 6 per cent. on the 23d of September; to 8 per cent., by authority of 
the government letter, on the 25th of October. It was reduced to 7 per 
cent. on the 22d of November; to 6 per cent. on the 2d of December ; to 
5 per cent. on the 23d of December; to 4 per cent. on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1848; and to 3} per cent. on the 16th of June. 

At the commencement of this period a great number of commercial 
houses failed, not only in London, but also in Liverpool and Glasgow, and 
other large places. The following is the account given by the Governor 
of the bank to the committee of the House of Lords : — 

“ An unprecedented large importation of food, caused by a deficient harvest, re- 
quired in payment the export of a large amount of bullion, to the extent of about 
£7,500,000, from the coffers of the bank, and probably not less than £ 1,500,000 from 
other sources, — together £ 9,000,000. From this great reduction in the available capi- 
tal of the country, in addition to the still larger amount invested in railway expendi- 
ture, acting suddenly upon a previous high state of credit and excessive speculation, 
arose the pressure in the money market. There was an abstraction of £ 7,500,000 
from the bullion held by the bank, and consequently a diminution in the notes to that 
extent.” (Lords, 12.) 


During this period the bank acted with great liberality. The following 
is a list of the advances made between the 15th of September and the 
15th of November : — 


“1, The Bank of England being applied to by a very large firm in London, who had 
at that time liabilities to the extent pe ane millions sterling, advanced £ 150,000 on 
the security of debentures to that amount of the Governor and Company of the Copper 
Miners in England, and thereby prevented them from stopping payment; it was dis- 
tinctly understood that the operation was for that purpose. 2. The bank advanced 
£50,000 to a country banker on the security of real property. 3. On the urgent rep- 
resentations of several parties of the first importance in the city of London, the bank 
advanced £ 120,000 to the Governor and Company of the Copper Miners, on the guar- 
antee of approved names, taking at the same time a mortgage on the company’s prop- 
erty for £270,000 to cover this sum, and the amount of £150,000 debentures before 
advanced upon ; it was stated that the stoppage of this company would have thrown 
ten thousand people out of employment. 4. The bank advanced £300,000 to the 
Royal Bank of Liverpool, on the security of bills of exchange, over and above their 
usual discounts to this bank. This advance unfortunately proved inadequate, and the 
Royal Bank, having no more security to offer, stopped payment. 5. The bank assist- 
ed another joint-stock bank in the country with £100,000 on the security of bills of 
exchange, over and above usual discounts. 6. The bank advanced £130,000 on real 
property to a large mercantile house in London. 7. The bank advanced £ 50,000 to 
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another mercantile house on the guarantee of approved names. 8. The bank ad- 
vanced £ 50,000 to a juint-stock issuing bank on bills of exchange, and agreed to open 
a discount account with the said bank, on condition that it should withdraw its issues, 
but the joint-stock bank stopped payment before the arrangement could be completed. 
9. The bank advanced £15,000 on real property to a large establishment in London. 
10. The bank assisted, and prevented from failing, a large establishment in Liverpool, 
by forbearing to enforce payment of upwards of £ 100,000 of their acceptances, and 
engaging to give further aid if required. 11. The bank assisted a very large joint- 
stock bank in the country with advances on loans on bills of exchange to the extent of 
about £ 800,000, over and above usual discounts. 12. The bank advanced £ 100,000 
to a country banker on real property. 13. The bank advanced a joint-stock bank in 
the country £200,000 on the security of local bills, besides discounting £60,000 of 
London bills. 14. The bank assisted another joint-stock bank in the country with an 
advance of £100,000 on local and London bills. 15. The bank advanced £ 100,000 to 
a large mercantile house in London, on approved personal security. 16. The bank 
assisted a large house at Manchester to resume payment by an advance of £40,000 on 
approved personal security. 17. The bank advanced £30,000 to a country bank on 
real property. 18. The bank assisted many other houses, both in town and country, 
by advances of smaller sums on securities not admitted by the bank under ordinary 
circumstances ; nor did the bank, during the period in question, reject at their London 
establishment any one bill offered for discount, except on the ground of insufficient 
security.” (Commons, 2645.) 


Some of these advances were not made till after the appearance of the 
government letter on the 25th of October. Up to that date the efforts of 
the bank were inadequate to allay the pressure, while they largely re- 
duced the bank’s reserve. On Saturday, the 23d of October, a deputa- 
tion from the London bankers waited on the Government, who then deter- 
mined to suspend the act of 1844; and on the same day gave intimation 
of their intention to the Bank of England. On Monday morning, a letter 
appeared from Lord John Russell and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
authorizing the directors of the Bank of England to enlarge their dis- 
counts and advances, and promising that if by so doing the existing law 
should be infringed, the government would apply to the legislature for a 
bill of indemnity. The letter suggested that these advances should not 
be made at a lower interest than 8 per cent. The effect of this letter was 
immediate. Confidence was restored, the hoarded notes were brought 
into circulation, and discounts were everywhere readily obtained. From 
these causes no infringement of the act took place. 

The state of the bank reserve at the date of the suspension of the act 
occupied the attention of the Parliamentary committees. On Saturday, 
the 23d of October, the notes on hand amounted to £ 1,547,270, and the 
coin to £ 447,246. This, it should be remembered, was the amount at 
the London office and at the thirteen branches put together. At the same 
time the public deposits were £ 4,766,000, and the private deposits 
£ 8,581,000, of which £ 1,615,000 belonged to the London bankers. The 
questions put to the governor on this subject seemed designed to show that 
the bank, so far from being able to assist others, was not in a condition to 
meet her own engagements. But the governor contended that the amount 
of the reserve should be taken on the Friday night, before they were ac- 
quainted with the intention of the government to issue their letter. The 
reserve then was £ 2,376,000. ‘The directors had from £ 2,000,000 to 
£ 2,500,000 of stock which they could have sold, and a large amount of 
the bills they held fell due in the following week. From these sources 
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they would easily have increased their reserve. On the other hand, some 
of the witnesses declared that no large amount of stock could have been 
sold, and that, had a run taken place on the London bankers such as 
that which had taken place on the banks at Newcastle, the bankers’ de- 
posits must have been withdrawn, and the Bank of England itself might 
have been placed in jeopardy. 

As we have considered in a previous section the operation of the act of 
1844, it is not necessary to pursue this subject any further. After the 
government letter was issued, the bank still continued to make advances 
with caution, and, with the view of not infringing the act, they borrowed 
money on the Stock Exchange at seven per cent., though they had the 
unlimited power of issuing notes. 

Soon afterwards the gold began to return, and money became abundant. 
From the high rate of interest, the amount imported was large ; and, from 
trade having been paralyzed by the pressure, the demand for it was very 
small. As the gold increased, the bank rate of interest was reduced. 
By September 2d, 1848, the circulation of the currency department 
amounted to £ 26,883,505, and the bank reserve to £ 9,410,952. 

The following is a copy of the official returns for the four years that 
have passed under review. To show the further progress of the bank 
since September, 1848, we have added the returns for the week ending 
the 2d of February, 1849 : — 


BANK OF ENGLAND WEEKLY RETURNS. 


Account, pursuant to Act 7 and 8 of Victoria, cap. 32, for the weeks ending as follows. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
Sept. 6th. Sept. 5th. Sept. 4th. Sept. 2d. Feb. 2d. 


£ 
Notes Issued, . . 51,295 ‘ 29,760,870 


Government Debt, 11,015,100 =11,015,100 =—-:11,015,100 =—-:11,015,100 =—:11,015,100 ~—:11,015,100 
Other Securities, . 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 12,657,203 12,982,591 13,057,997 7,373,815 12,177,567 = 13,828,773 
Silver Bullion, . . 1,694,087 1,970,709 2,702,873 


£23,351,295 £23,953,300 £29,760,870 £22,396,345 


BankK1nG DEPARTMENT. 


1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 
LiaBILitiEs, Sept. 7th. Sept. 6th. Sept. 5th. Sept. 4th. 
£ i £ b 

Proprietors’ Capital, 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
ks te lary es 3,564,729 3,603,180 3,864,479 3,996,593 3,826,382 3,576,625 
Public Deposits,* . 3,630,809 6,474,705 7,318,919 7,722,704 5,021,591 
Other Deposits, . 8,644,348 8,507,213 8,557,109 6,791,373 8,824,607 
Seven-Day and other 

... eee 1,030,354 1,021,689 s 1,016,921 


£. 31,423,240 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 
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1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
REsovuRces. Sept. 7th.  Sept.6th.  Sept.Sth. Sept. 4th. Sept. 2d. Feb. 2d. 


£ E - £ £ £ 
Government Securi- 
ties,* . . «. 14,554,834 13,468,643 12,961,735 11,636,340 12,462,735 13,882,267 
Other Securities, 7,835,616 11,967,081 12,623,550 17,508,119 11,368,814 10,314,654 
hs | 8,175,025 9,231,095 4,189,830 8,784,795 9,553,460 
Gold and Silver Coin, 512,957 774,919 


£31,423,240 £ 34,164,787 £ 35,229,337 £33,896,381 £ 33,242,501 £34,525,300 


We have thus taken a review of the first four years of the proceedings of 
the Banking Department of the Bank of England. Whatever may be the 
future operations of that department, this portion of its history will always 
be interesting. This period is remarkable also as containing one of those 
monetary cycles to which we must always be liable as long as our cur- 
rency is regulated by the act of 1844. Each year has a peculiar char- 
acter. The first commenced at a period of full currency ; money was 
abundant and cheap, the minimum of the bank-rate being 24 per cent. 
In the second year the exchanges fluctuated, and the rate of interest fluc- 
tuated also. During the whole of the third, the exchanges were unfavor- 
able ; gold was exported, and the rate of interest advanced. At the com- 
mencement of the fourth year came the pressure ; then a favorable course 
of exchange brought back the gold, the rate of interest was reduced, and 
again money became abundant. 

This period is, moreover, important as an indication of the principles on 
which the banking department will hereafter be governed. The governor 
and deputy-governor were examined before the Parliamentary committees 
in March, 1848. They stated that they approved of the reduction of in- 
terest in September, 1844; but they expressed regret that the bank had 
not advanced the rate of interest in November, 1846, and that they suf- 
fered the reserve to fall so low in October, 1847. Should these sentiments 
be acted upon in future, we may expect that the “ banking department” 
will reduce its rate of interest as heretofore ; but when money becomes 
scarce, it will advance its rate at an earlier period, and be less liberal in 
making advances. 

The following question was put to the governor by a member of the 
committee of House of Commons :—‘“ You have described as part of 
the operation of the act of 1844, that you were during the year 1847 
obliged to lend consols instead of notes, on account of the limit prescribed 
by the act; that you borrowed on consols in April; that you were obliged 
to raise the rate of interest to 9 per cent.; that you refused loans on ex- 
chequer bills ; that there was a pressure in April and a panic in October; 
and that Government were obliged to interpose by a letter, in order to 
protect the public from the restrictive effects of the act: Do you call that 
a satisfactory history of any system?” (Commons, 3450.) 

We must, however, distinguish between the “system” as established 
by the act of Parliament, and the administration of the banking depart- 
ment in consequence of the establishment of that system. We have 
given in the preceding section our opinion of the system. But the ad- 


* Including Dead Weight Annuity. 
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ministration of the Banking Department of the Bank of England under 
the system has, in our sober judgment, been distinguished by a high de- 
gree of both wisdom and liberality. 

The administration of the banking department since September, 1848, 
does not call for any particular remark. We have had the usual indica- 
tions of the first stage after a panic. ‘The bullion in the issue department 
has increased from £ 12,883,505 to £ 14,330,845; the notes in reserve 
from £ 8,784,795 to £9,553,460. Money has been abundant, and the 
rate of interest low. On the 2d November, 1848, the bank reduced the 
minimum rate of discount to 3 per cent. This would probably have been 
done at an earlier period but for the political aspect of the continent. 
The same reason possibly has induced the directors to maintain the same 
interest to the present time (February, 1849), although this appears to be 
an abandonment of the principle adopted in the year 1844. 


Section X.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 
WITH INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THEIR FAILURES. 


Tue chief points in which a joint-stock bank differs from a private bank 
are, the number of its partners, the permanency of its capital, and the 
form of its government. A private bank has not more than six part- 


ners; a joint-stock bank may have a thousand partners. If a partner 
in a private bank die, or become insolvent, his capital is withdrawn from 
the bank; in the case of a partner in a joint-stock bank, his shares 
are transferred, and the capital of the bank remains the same. In a pri- 
vate bank all the partners may attend to its administration ; a joint-stock 
bank is governed by a board of directors. The business principles on 
which these two kinds of banks are administered are the same, and the 
observations of the preceding sections will equally apply to both. The 
topics, therefore, to which we shall in this section more particularly direct 
our attention, will be those that have a special reference to the constitution 
of joint-stock banks. We shall describe these banks as they now exist, 
and then notice those modifications which are imposed on new banks by 
the “ Act to regulate Joint-stock Banks” (7 and 8 Vict., cap. 113), 
passed in the year 1844. After the 6th of May, 1844, it was not lawful 
for any new company of more than six persons to carry on the trade or 
business of bankers in England, unless by virtue of letters patent to be 
granted by her Majesty according to the provisions of that act. 

I. All joint-stock banks have a certain amount of paid-up capital. 

The payment of a certain portion of the capital before the commence- 
ment of business, is a pledge that the project is not a mere bubble, and 
this is especially necessary when the proprietors have no further liability. 
But even with unlimited liability a certain amount appears to be neces- 
sary. ‘The employment of capital judiciously is sometimes a means of 
acquiring business; and in case of loss, there should always be a suffi- 
cient capital to fall back upon without recurring to the shareholders. 
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There is an evil in a bank having too small a capital. In this case, the 
bank will .be but a small bank; the number of proprietors will be few, 
and the number of persons eligible to be chosen directors will be few ; 
hence there will not be the same guarantee for good management. If a 
bank with a small capital have also a very small business, it had much 
better cease as an independent establishment, and become the branch of a 
larger bank. If, on the other hand, it has a large business, with a large 
circulation, large deposits, and large loans or discounts, its losses will 
sometimes be large, and hence the whole capital may be swept away. 
It is true, that while it avoids losses, the shareholders will receive large 
dividends, but these large profits had much better be left in the bank as 
an addition to its capital, than shared among the proprietors in the form 
of dividends. There is danger, too, that the high premium on those 
shares may induce many shareholders to sell out and form other, and per- 
haps rival, establishments. 

On the other hand, there is an evil ina bank having too large a capital. 
In this case, as the capital cannot be employed in the business, the direc- 
tors are under the temptation of investing it in dead or hazardous securities 
for the sake of obtaining a higher rate of interest ; perhaps, too, they may 
speculate in the funds, and sustain loss. Hence it is much better that a 
bank should commence business with a small capital, and increase the 
amount as the business may require. 

It is difficult to state in all cases what proportion a capital ought to bear 
to the liabilities of a bank. Perhaps the best criterion we can have is the 
rate of dividend, provided that dividend be paid out of the business profits 
of the company. When we hear of a bank paying from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. dividend, we may be assured that the capital is too small for the 
business. The liabilities of the bank, either in notes or deposits, must far 
exceed the amount of its capital. Asa general maxim, the greater the 
capital the less the dividend. Let the whole capital be employed at any 
given rate of interest, say three per cent., then the capital raised by notes 
or deposit, produce, after paying all expenses, a certain sum as profit. 
Now, it is evident that if this amount of profit be distributed over a large 
capital, it will yield a less rate per cent. than when distributed over a 
small capital. Sometimes, however, a large capital may have increased 
the rate of dividend, in consequence of having been the means of acquir- 
ing a large increase of business. It may have done this in consequence 
of inspiring the public with confidence in the bank, and thus inducing 
them to make lodgments or circulate its notes; or it may have enabled 
the bank to make large advances, and thus gained the support of wealthy 
and influential customers. 

Although the proportion which the capital of a bank should bear to its 
liabilities may vary with different banks, perhaps we should not go far 
astray in saying it should never be less than one third of its liabilities. I 
would exclude, however, from this comparison all liabilities except those 
arising from notes and deposits. If the notes and deposits together 
amount to more than three times the amount of the paid-up capital, the 
bank should call up more capital. It may be said, that the bank is liable 
also for its drafts upon its London agents, and for the payment of those 
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bills which it has indorsed and reissued: admitted; but in both these 
cases the public have other securities besides that of the bank. 

Presuming that banks are to commence with a moderate amount of 
capital, and to increase that amount as the business increases, the question 
is suggested, what is the best way of increasing the capital? The Eng- 
lish banks have followed two ways of doing this; one, by a further issue 
of shares ; and the other, by further calls upon the existing shareholders. 
The capital of all the joint-stock banks in England is divided into certain 
portions, called shares ; each proprietor holds a certain number of these 
shares, and pays a certain sum upon them. If he wishes to transfer a 
portion of his capital he cannot transfer a half share or a quarter share, 
but must transfer a whole share, or a certain number of shares. Thus, if 
the capital of a bank be £500,000 it may be divided into 5,000 shares of 
£ 100 each, or 50,000 shares of £10 each, and a certain proportion of 
the amount of each share will be paid up; and this proportion is called 
the real or the paid-up capital. Thus, if one tenth of the above capital is 
paid up, then £ 50,000 will be the real or paid-up capital, and £ 500,000 
will be called the nominal capital. In the chartered banks, on the other 
hand, there is usually no nominal capital, and the real capital is not 
divided into shares or portions, but any fractional sum may be trans- 
ferred. The capital is then called stock. When there is no nominal 
capital, nor any way of increasing the amount of the real capital, this is 
the best way. But, in the other case, it is more convenient to have the 
capital divided into shares. 

Some persons have objected altogether to a nominal capital; but their 
objections have been directed more to the misrepresentations that may at- 
tend it, than to the thing itself. They say, “a bank announces that it 
has a capital of £500,000, whereas few shares are issued, and but a 
small sum is paid on each share; hence people are misled, and the bank 
acquires a confidence which it does not deserve.” ‘The objection here is 
against representing the nominal capital to be paid-up capital ; it does not 
bear upon the principle of a nominal capital. In fact, we are misled by 
words. What is called nominal capital, is nothing more than a further 
sum, which the directors have the power of calling up. If this sum had 
not been called capital, it would not be objected to, as it could lead to no 
misapprehension. But the inquiry simply is, ought the directors to have 
the power of calling upon the shareholders for a further amount of capital 
beyond that already paid up? Were they not to have the power, the 
bank would at its commencement probably have too large a capital, and 
after its business had advanced would have too small a capital. And if 
the bank, by any unforeseen occurrence, became involved, and should 
have occasion for further sums to extricate itself from its difficulties, it 
could not make any further call upon its shareholders, although a very 
small advance might prevent its utter ruin. In case of a very large capi- 
tal, such as two or three millions, a nominal capital may not be neces- 
sary, as so large a sum is likely to be in all cases amply sufficient. But 
in banks of a second class, it will always be best to give the directors the 
power of making further calls upon the shareholders. 

The second way of increasing the capital of a bank is, by the issue of 
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new shares. The whole amount of shares to be issued is fixed in the first 
instance, and the bank commences as soon as a certain proportion has 
been issued. If the bank were not allowed to commence business until 
the whole of the shares were taken, a small amount would be fixed upon, 
and the bank would be proportionably weaker. But by beginning with a 
small number of shares, you have capital enough for your business, and 
you acquire more as you proceed. Many persons will join a bank after 
it is established, who would not take shares at the commencement. Some 
shares are therefore reserved for persons of this description ; and as the 
shares are more valuable when the success of the undertaking is no 
longer doubtful, they are often given out at a premium, and always a 
greater degree of caution is exercised as to the persons to whom they 
are distributed. 

Some members of the Parliamentary committee of 1836 appear to have 
an objection to shares of a small amount; they apprehend that these 
shares are taken by an inferior class of persons; and hence the body of 
proprietors are less respectable. But it would appear from the returns 
that the general effect of small shares is, that each shareholder takes a 
greater number. Thus in the banks of £ 100 shares, each proprietor has 
taken upon an average twenty-eight shares, on which he has paid the sum 
of £444. In the banks of £ 20 shares, each proprietor has taken forty- 
three shares, and paid £359. In the banks of £ 10 shares, each proprie- 
tor has taken fifty-two shares, and paid £400. While in the only bank 
of £5 shares, each proprietor has taken 117 shares, and paid £585. It 
appears to me that the chief objection to which small shares are liable is, 
that they do not admit of a large amount of nominal capital. The banks 
of £5 and £ 10 shares have usually the whole capital paid up ; and hence, 
in case of necessity, the directors have no power to call for a further 
amount. Could the Northern and Central Bank have made a call upon 
their shareholders of £5 per share, this bank might have been saved from 
destruction. 

According to the new act above referred to, no bank can now be 
formed with a less capital than £ 100,000; and the shares must not be 
less than £ 100; of which 10 per cent. must be paid up before the sign- 
ing of the deed of settlement; and all the shares must have been sub- 
scribed for, and half the amount paid up, before the bank commences 
business, 

II. Joint-stock banks are governed by a board of directors. 

“The directors are chosen from among the shareholders at a general 
meeting; the pecuniary qualification being that they hold a stipulated 
number of shares in the company. 

“There are several points of view in which a man becomes eligible as 
a director of a bank, independent of his qualification as the holder of the 
required number of shares. Indeed, his qualification as a shareholder 
merely must not be taken into the account. 

“1. He ought, in the first place, to be a man enjoying public confi- 
dence. Unless he is a man whom the community contemplate as de- 
serving of their confidence and esteem, it is not presumable he can be of 
much service to the bank, either by his influence or character. ‘The 
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public are not likely to deposit their money in an establishment where 
they cannot place the fullest reliance upon the directors; and, for the 
same reason, parties of respectability will not readily be induced to open 
accounts with the bank. 

“2. He ought to be a man possessing a knowledge of commercial 
business. It is a matter of great importance to the satisfactory and effi- 
cient management of a bank, that those to whom is intrusted the ‘direction 
of its affairs, be in some measure conversant with the ordinary affairs of 
trade. Men who are retired from business are unquestionably the most 
eligible, not merely from their business knowledge, but because they are 
not apt to be contemplated with that suspicion, jealousy, and distrust 
which tradesmen will sometimes exercise towards such directors of a bank 
as are likewise engaged in trade. But retired men of business are not 
readily to be had as directors of a bank, nor are they in most cases dis- 
posed to accept of such an office. Where such is the case, men of high 
standing and character, engaged in trade, should be sought for. 

«3. A bank director should be a man of strict integrity and upright- 
ness. ‘This is a qualification perfectly indispensable to the welfare of the 
bank. He must be above all trafficking in the stock of the company, or 
taking any undue advantage over the other shareholders through his inti- 
mate knowledge of the state of their affairs as regards the bank. He 
must never for a moment forget, that while he is a partner in the concern, 
and, as an honest man, is bound to conduct it in as faithful and diligent a 
manner as he would his own private affairs, that he is at the same time 
appointed to a solemn trust, in having the interests of numerous others, 
equally interested with himself, under his mangement and control. In 
fact, unless the director of a bank is a man of strict integrity, he is placed 
in a position calculated to be productive of great mischief. He is invest- 
ed with power to ruin the fortunes of others, and to inflict much com- 
mercial evil upon the community. Where there is a want of integrity, 
there is a want of principle, and the bank must necessarily be misman- 
aged. 

“4, A bank director should be a man of influence and respectability. 
He ought to be a man well known and respected in the district. Such a 
man is desirable in a variety of ways. He adds his own personal respec- 
tability to the establishment, and he influences the favor and support of 
his friends and acquaintances. His standing in society gives the public 
confidence in the establishment with which he is connected, and they 
bring their money and business to its support ; the paper of the bank be- 
comes more readily current in the district, and the weight of his influence 
destroys any suspicion of its stability. 

“5. A bank director should be in good pecuniary circumstances. It 
would be a most wholesome regulation, were it stipulated in all deeds of 
settlement, that no bank director should be privileged to overdraw his ac- 
count. The great facilities which directors enjoyed of raising money 
from overdrawing their bank accounts, have, in some instances, resulted 
in extensive commercial disasters, and in the total wreck of large estab- 
lishments. The temptation to speculations of all descriptions which such 
facilities hold out, necessarily increases the risk of the bank, and induces 
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a less rigid inspection of the accommodation afforded to other customers. 
Where those who are intrusted with the management of the bank forget 
the extent and importance of the trust reposed in them, and begin to enter 
into unwarrantable speculations with the funds committed to their care, it 
is not supposable that they will be particularly scrupulous as to the general 
management of the affairs of others. 

“6. A bank director should be one who can bestow some attention 
upon the affairs of the establishment. It has appeared in evidence that 
gentlemen have been appointed, and have accepted the office of directors 
of banks, who gave little or no attention to the affairs; who, in fact, ap- 
pear to have considered that the office of director was conferred on and 
accepted by them more for the purpose of complying with the letter of 
the deed of settlement, which enjoined the appointment of a certain num- 
ber of directors, than from any idea of their being expected, or of its be- 
ing necessary for them, to know any thing regarding the management. 
The consequence of this has been, that the duties which the shareholders 
devolved upon, perhaps, six individuals, were confined to two, or possibly 
only one, and the others approving, without suitable knowledge or proper 
inquiry, of all their acts, the mass of shareholders, as well as an extensive 
commercial circle, have been involved in the disastrous results of misman- 
agement. It is altogether an anomaly that any man, or body of men, 
should have the credit, honor, and distinction of being managers and di- 
rectors of a bank, and yet not exercise any of the active functions and im- 
portant duties that relate thereto. Upon what principle can they undertake, 
as by accepting the office they unquestionably do, to discharge a solemn 
trust, in faithfully administering the affairs of a bank, into which they make 
it no part of their business to look? Were the fact not very well known, 
it would seem absurd ; yet it is not the less absurd that it is known.” 
(Philosophy of Joint-Stock Banking, by G. M. Bell.) 

Mr. Taylor, in his ‘ Statesman,” makes the following observations 
upon the age of members of public boards : — 


“Boards, or other codperative bodies, should be so formed that youthfulness and 
elderliness may meet in due proportion in their counsels. If any such body be wholly 
composed of elderly men, it will commonly be found to be ineffective, so far as inven- 
tion of new courses and intrepidity of purpose are required, and, perhaps, also unequal 
to any unusual amount of spontaneous activity. If, on the other hand, it be composed 
wholly of young men, its operations will probably be wanting in circumspection; and 
the foresight by which it will be guided will be too keenly directed to the objects of 
a sanguine expectation, too dully to prospects of evil and counteraction. The respec- 
tive positions in life of the young and the old operate to these results not less than 
their temperaments ; for the young have their way to make, their reputation to earn, 
and it is for their interest to be enterprising, as well as in their nature; the old have 
ascertained their place in life, and yay perhaps, a reputation to lose.” 


The new act requires that provision shall be made in the deed of 
partnership “for the retirement of at least one fourth of the directors 
yearly, and for preventing the reélection of the retiring directors for at 
least twelve months.” 

Ill. Joint-stock banks have a principal officer, called a manager. 

“ The prudent and satisfactory management of a joint-stock bank very 
materially depends upon the upright and consistent discharge of those so- 
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cial duties and reciprocal interchanges of confidence which ought to char- 
acterize the directors and manager. 

“The manager, from his experience, and the importance of the office 
he fills, is entitled to the kind consideration and entire confidence of the 
directors. He is selected by them to occupy an arduous and highly re- 
sponsible situation, and ought to be rewarded, not merely with an adequate 
pecuniary remuneration, but with the respect and friendship of the di- 
rectors, by whom he should be considered in every respect, so far as re- 
gards the bank, at least upon an equally elevated footing. Without the 
confidence and friendship of the directors, he can neither take his place at 
their meetings free from restraint, discuss with them matters relating to 
the welfare of the establishment with composure, nor appear before the 
customers with that satisfaction and independence which is required to the 
proper discharge of his duties. Having placed him in the position of 
manager of the bank, it is their duty always to contemplate him in that 
light, to respect and confide in his opinions and conduct, which in many 
cases have been formed by long years of active and arduous employment 
in the profession ; and to speak well of him among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. In the degree in which the manager is respected, and well 
spoken of by the directors, will respect and confidence be extended to 
him, and consequently to the establishment, by the public, and a good 
opinion entertained of their judgment and discernment in his selection. 

“ The conduct of the manager ought to be characterized by great cir- 
cumspection and uprightness. He ought, unquestionably, in every in- 
stance, to be chosen for his business qualifications, and not because he is 
a rich man, a gentleman, a man of fashion, or a man with an extensive 
circle of friends. ‘To choose him on account of any one of these qualifi- 
cations, and not principally from his practical experience of banking, 
would be similar to appointing a man to the care and management of a 
steam-engine, who knew nothing of its mechanism, nor the nature of its 
operation, but was recommended solely because he had a taste for travel- 
ling; or it would be like placing a man at the helm to pilot a vessel over 
quicksands, and through a reef of rocks, who knew nothing of a seafaring 
life, but was fond of contemplating the grandeur of the elements. The 
manager of a joint-stock bank ought to be chosen exclusively for his ex- 
perience in banking ; other qualifications are well enough in their own 
place, but ought never to be taken into consideration in choosing a person 
to act as manager of a bank. In this way a stimulus is given to persons 
of talent, who may be looking forward to the reward of a life of toil and 
drudgery ; and thus merit is patronized and protected. In a well-regulated 
office no one will be promoted over the head of another, but a prudent se- 
lection being made at the outset, a system of regular promotion should be 
uniformly practised. 

“The manager of a bank may be contemplated in three important 
points, — in his intercourse with the customers and the public; with the 
directors ; and with the subordinate officers of a bank. In each of these 
departments he has important duties to perform. He must be scrupulously 
diligent in his attention to the affairs of the bank, courteous in his inter- 
views with the public, affable and unreserved in his communications with 
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the directors, and kind and conciliating towards the subordinates of the 
bank, treating them as those who may be one day placed in a similar situa- 
tion with himself. The days are now gone past when a man of business was 
considered in the light of a machine, a mere automaton for the purpose of 
forming figures and casting up accounts ; but it is still necessary, enlarged 
as our views of the powers and capabilities of the human mind are, in 
order to the proper management of any business, that it be carefully at- 
tended to. The manager of a joint-stock bank, being allowed a compe- 
tent salary, cannot be justified in occupying his time with any other em- 
a pare which may occasion his absence from the duties of the bank. 

ut it is not intended to insinuate that he must be a man of one idea, and 
restrained from turning his mental acquirements to his own amusement 
or profit. This would be as absurd as it would be unreasonable. Nor is 
it meant that a man of business may not be also a man of great erudition, 
and, it may happen, of literary and scientific eminence. On the contrary, 
it cannot be denied that, in the present day, this is often the case. What 
is contended for is, that the bank is entitled to, and ought to have, his 
close and chief attention. 

“ As it is obvious that he cannot manage any other trade or profession, 
without sacrificing or delegating more or less the duties he owes to the 
bank, it seems also very doubtful whether he can be justified in taking a 
prominent part in public or political affairs. ‘There are two arguments 
against his being a public character: the first is, that he may be drawn 
away during the hours of business; the second, that, by becoming a par- 
tisan, he is certain of being more or less obnoxious to a portion of the in- 
habitants, and, it may be, of the bank’s customers. A man whose mind 
is occupied in framing political speeches, in promoting political schemes, 
and whose time is partially given to political, magisterial, or other meet- 
ings, cannot possibly, from the exciting nature of such subjects, give that 
cool, deliberate, and uniform attention to the duties of the bank which they 
necessarily require. 

“« The customers ought always to be treated with civility and kindness, 
their business transacted promptly and cheerfully, and every inquiry re- 
garding their accounts, or any matter of business, readily and satisfac- 
torily explained. When an accommodation is to be declined, it ought to 
be done in as polite and inoffensive a manner as possible, the manner of 
a refusal being of paramount moment to the character of a manager. 

“ The shareholders, being, in other words, the proprietors of the bank, 
are to be received with that freedom and confidence which is due to their 
character as such, but without compromising or revealing to them either 
the business and accounts of each other, or of the customers of the bank. 

“« Next to being secret and cautious, a manager ought to be prompt and 
decided in all his measures, free from party influence, and firm in his 
purpose. A habit of promptitude and decision is very essential to the 
proper regulation of the business of a bank, and acquired by forethought 
and circumspection. It is, perhaps, a constitutional virtue which cannot 
be enjoyed by every one in the same degree, but it is nevertheless a vir- 
tue which every one may acquire by proper attention. Nothing makes a 
manager look more silly and contemptible than a hesitating, dubious, and 
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capricious manner. His answer ought to be prompt and satisfactory ; he 
should be sufficiently acquainted with business to say at once whether an 
act can be done or not, and should appear free from restraint, and not dis- 

d to alter an opinion when once formed.” (Bell’s Philosophy of 
Joint-Stock Banking.) 

IV. In joint-stock banks the administrative functions are usually dis- 
tributed between the directors and the manager. 

With reference to both private and joint-stock banks, the distribution of 
the administrative functions is a most important topic of inquiry. By 
what parties ought these functions to be exercised? We have spoken of 
“the banker,” as though a bank consisted of only one person, and this 
one person administered all the powers and functions of the bank. But 
few banks consist of only one person. One class of banks consists of 
two, three, four, five, or six persons, some or all of whom attend to the 
practical administration of the bank. Another class of banks consists of a 
great many, it may be of several hundred persons, who appoint some 
dozen or score of their own number to administer the bank on their 
behalf. 

But how many soever the number of partners may be in a bank, the 
administrative functions are in fact practically exercised by a small num- 
ber of persons. A private bank may consist of as many as six partners, 
but it is rarely, we believe, that so many as six are actually engaged 
in the business. When more than one are thus employed, their duties 
may be distributed according to their seniority or other circumstances. 
In ordinary matters there may be a division of labor, and each partner 
may preside over a distinct department of the business. But in all im- 
portant cases there is usually one leading partner who practically guides 
the others. When a bank has risen speedily to eminence, it has gener- 
ally been through the talents of some one man. It does not follow that 
this one man did not receive great assistance from the advice or sugges- 
tions of his partners. It is the part of a wise man to avail himself of the 
knowledge and wisdom of others; and he will often gather much useful 
information from men far below himself in general talents. There is, per- 
haps, more uniformity, consistency, and energy in the proceedings of a 
bank managed by a few partners, than by many. On the other hand, 
banks have sometimes been ruined by placing too much power in the 
hands of one or two of the partners. 

In a joint-stock bank, though the number of directors may be large, the 
daily exercise of the administrative power is practically in the hands of a 
few persons. In some banks this power is vested solely in the manager ; 
sometimes in one or two managing directors ; sometimes in a permanent 
committee of two directors and the manager; and in other cases, in a 
changeable committee, on which each member of the board takes his rota 
of service for two or three weeks in succession. In all cases, however, 
the board of directors lay down the general principles on which the bank 
is to be administered ; reports are made to them at their weekly meeting, 
of the actual condition of the bank in all its departments, and all very im- 
portant matters are reserved for their special consideration. 

V. Some joint-stock banks have many branches. 
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When the law existed in England that no bank should have more than 
six partners, the branch system scarcely existed. In some cases, a bank 
had a branch or two a few miles distant, but no instance occurred of a 
bank extending itself throughout a county or a district. But with joint- 
stock banking arose the branch system; the head office was placed in the 
county town, and branches were opened in the principal towns and vil- 
lages around. The credit of the bank being firmly established, its notes 
circulated freely throughout the whole district. The chief advantages of 
this system are the following : — 

There is greater security to the public. The security of the whole 
bank is attached to the transactions of every branch; hence there is 
greater safety to the public than could be afforded by a number of sepa- 
rate private banks, or even so many independent joint-stock banks. 
These banks could have but a small number of partners, the paid-up capi- 
tal and the private property of the partners must be comparatively small ; 
hence the holder of a note issued by one of the independent joint-stock 
banks could have a claim only on that bank: but if that bank, instead of 
being independent, were a branch of a large establishment, the holder of 
a note would have the security of that large establishment; hence the 
branch system unites together a greater number of persons, and affords a 
more ample guarantee. 

The branch system provides greater facilities for the transmission of 
money. The sending of money from one town to another is greatly fa- 
cilitated, if a branch of the same bank be established in each of those 
towns, for all the branches grant letters of credit upon each other. 
Otherwise you have to ask the banker in the town from which the money 
is sent, to give you a bill upon London, which is transmitted by post; or 
you request him to advise his London agent to pay the money to the 
London agent of the banker who resides in the town to which the money 
is remitted. This takes up more time, and is attended with more ex- 
pense. A facility of transmitting money between two places usually fa- 
cilitates the trade between those places. 

The branch system extends the benefits of banking to small places 
where independent banks could not be supported An independent bank 
must have an independent board of directors, who in most cases will be 
better paid; the manager must have a higher salary, because he has a 
heavier responsibility, and a large amount of cash must be kept unem- 
ployed in the till, because there is no neighbouring resource in case of a 
run. There must be a paid-up capital, upon which good dividends are 
expected ; a large proportion of the funds must be invested in exchequer 
bills, or other government securities, at a low interest, in order that the 
bank may be prepared to meet sudden calls ; and the charge for agencies 
will also be more. On the other hand, a branch has seldom need of a 
board of directors, one or two being quite sufficient ; the manager is not 
so well paid; there is no necessity for a large sum in the till, because, in 
case of necessity, the branch has recourse to the head office, or to the 
neighbouring branches ; nor is a large portion of its funds invested in gov- 
ernment securities that yield but little interest, as the head office takes 
charge of this, and can manage it at a less proportional expense. Besides, 
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at some branches the manager attends only on market days, or once or 
twice a week. The business done on those days would not bear the ex- 
pense of an independent establishment. 

The branch system provides the means of a due distribution of capital. 
Some banks raise more capital than they can employ ; that is, their notes 
and deposits amount to more than their loans and discounts. Others 
employ more capital than they raise, that is, their loans and discounts 
amount to more than their notes and deposits. Banks that have a sur- 
plus capital usually send it to London to be employed by the bill-brokers. 
The banks that want capital must either restrict their business, or send 
their bills to London to be re-discounted. Now, if two banks, one hay- 
ing too much, and the other too little capital, be situated in the same 
county, they will have no direct intercourse, and will consequently be of 
no assistance to each other: but if a district bank be established, and 
these two banks become branches, then the surplus capital of one branch 
will be sent to be employed at the other; thus the whole wealth of the 
district is employed within the district, and the practice of re-discount- 
ing bills in London will be proportionably diminished. 


—_—e 


This work was first published more than twenty years ago, and, since then, has gone through four edi- 
tions, the last being in 1836. The author informs us that in 1847 a new edition was in preparation, but 
in consequence of the pressure which then took place, and the Parliamentary committees which were 
appointed to inquire into the distress, he deferred the publication until he had made himself acquainted 
with the evidence taken on that occasion, so that he might embody his reflections thereupon in the 
forthcoming edition. 

Of the fifth edition of a book so well known in the commercial world as ‘‘Gilbart’s Treatise on 
Banking,’’ we need say little beyond announcing its appearance. It has the advantage of a dozen addi- 
tional years of experience, on the part of the author, in banking and monetary matters, and as a conse- 
quence, the bulk of the matter is increased. An elaborate index also materially improves the conven- 
ience of the book for purposes of reference. ’? — London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Sus-Treasury. — It may be a matter of interest to some of our readers to know 
that the Assistant-Treasurer here, unlike most cashiers, construes all drafts, or 
powers of attorney, literally. Thus, if a holder of United States stock makes his 
interest money payable to “ John Smith, Cashier of the World’s Bank,” and the said 
John Smith is dead, or has gone to Europe for his health, the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the bank is rejected, and the money must remain unpaid until] a new order 
is received. It would appear in this case as if, the bank being the agent, the com- 
mon custom of accepting the signature of any of its officers might be safely recog- 
nized. — New York Journal of Cummerce. 

New Banks 1n New Yor. — This city has had need, for some years past, of an 
increased banking capital; although the business and population have augmented im- 
mensely, the banking capital has not kept pace with it. Capitalists are now en- 
gaged in organizing several new institutions. Among them we perceive the Bank 
of the Republic, worth a capital of one million of dollars, under the Presidency of 
Mr. G. B. Lamar. Mr. Vale, of the Bank of Commerce, is to be the Cashier. The 
Chatham Bank is nearly organized, and will soon open its doors for business, 
under the Presidency of Elias G. Drake, with Mr. A. B. Hays as Cashier. Capital 

300,000. There are some other banks organizing in the upper parts of the city, 
or the accommodation of the business public in those vicinities.— New York 
Express. 
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THE GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce, November, 1850. 


Catirornia. — Despite the glowing accounts of successful operations 
in the mining regions, with which California papers are wont to test the 
credulity of distant readers, we incline to doubt whether the aggregate 
amount of gold produced during the present season will greatly exceed 
last year’s yield, — notwithstanding the vast increase in the number of 
miners, and the greatly enlarged field of labor opened by extensive 
explorations during the past twelve months. Certain it is, that the 
quantity received here has been by no means commensurate with what 
the reports from that quarter have induced us to expect; and when 
we take into account the vast amount of property exported thither for 
sale, and carried thither for their own use by emigrants, and the dimi- 
nution in our own productions, by reason of the departure from our midst 
of a large and valuable laboring population ; it would appear that a con- 
siderable amount must yet be forwarded before we can look with much 
complacency upon our pecuniary connection with the new State, what- 
ever ground for congratulation there may be in the political relations 
growing out of its admission. For our own part, we are strongly inclined 
to believe that the continual rumors of rapid fortunes acquired by dig- 
ging are in most cases sheer fabrications, devised by crafty men, for the 
sole purpose of inducing emigrativn, and of advancing the interests of 
speculaturs. But supposing such rumors to be founded on fact, they 
afford no criterion by which to judge of general or average success, for 
the very simple reason that only instances of extraordinary good luck are 
chronicled, while the thousand disappointments and misfortunes, hard- 
ships and privations, which a majority of the miners of necessity under- 
go, are entirely overlooked, if not sedulously concealed. For every 
single account of successful labor in the mines, a thousand tales of dis- 
appointment, destitution, perhaps even death, might be told. The fact 
is, the first flush of success is over. ‘The surface deposits are wellnigh 
exhausted, and the throngs of eager adventurers, who expected to find in 
the cities of California “ streets paved with pure gold,” are compelled to 
dig long and vigorously in the wildest and most secluded districts, ere 
they receive even the scantiest remuneration for their toil. Individual 
exertions will soon be of no avail. It is only by extensive operations, 
conducted through the agency of combined capital and associated enter- 
prise, that the mines of California can be profitably worked. Even 
then the business is hazardous, and months of toil are not unfrequently 
expended in turning the course of a supposed Pactolus, whose hidden 
depths are in reality as barren of gold as the exhalations which rise from 
them are fertile in disease. The whole mining country is occupied by a 
crowded population, whose number is constantly increased by fresh ac- 
cessions from the cities and the plains; a population destitute of all the 
ordinary comforts of life, continually exposed to the most demoralizing 
influences, and to the insidious attacks of disease which no precaution 
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can avail to avert. The apparent inequality in the proceeds of labor, or, 
in other words, the mere chance which seems to determine failure or 
success, tends to excite and encourage in this population an unsettled, ad- 
venturous, gambling spirit; and accordingly we find them purchasing for 
enormous prices claims which are unsupported even by possession, and 
which, if allowed, prove utterly worthless except for purposes of sub- 
sequent speculation. It is thus that fortunes are made in a day, and thus 
too that they are as quickly lost. There is no dependence on regular, 
steady, legitimate employment for subsistence. Life is a game of 
chance, and there is everywhere prevalent, throughout California, an in- 
difference to the result of that game, as lamentable as it is surprising. 

Letters from remote sections of the country, and from the sturdy 
hands that oftener wield the shovel than the pen, are full of statements 
like these. They represent that gold is scarce; that the mines are 
crowded ; that every available placer is claimed and occupied ; and that 
everywhere “claims” are contested with an earnestness which threat- 
ens a settlement by means of a rifle, where it cannot be procured to the 
satisfaction of the parties interested through the arbitrary decision of a self- 
constituted court. Such, for a long time, has been the tenor of our own 
“mining correspondence ”; and the accounts of returned Californians, 
who have no interest whatever in misrepresenting the character of the 
country and the condition of its inhabitants, coincide exactly with the rep- 
resentations thus made by persons still upon the scene of action, and 
who but for the corroborating testimony thus afforded might be suspected 
of sinister motives in decrying a country, which, despite its hardships and 
privations, has still the power of retaining them in its midst. 

Notwithstanding these disheartening circumstances, which, we fear, 
are but little known, and even less regarded, the tide of emigration is still 
setting towards the Pacific coast with as much force as formerly. The 
plains are still thronged with companies of pioneers from the West, im- 
pelled to encounter the dangers of an almost interminable journey over- 
land, and through regions of perpetual desolation, by the distant prospect 
of the same golden mountains, which allure the senidente of our Eastern 
cities to embark themselves and their fortunes on the ocean, regardless 
of all the *‘ terrors of the deep.” One has but to station himself on our 
piers from week to week, as the ocean steamers for Chagres take their 
departure hence, to assure himself of the numbers in which this latter 
class are hastening to the land of gold; and the spectator of scenes thus 
presented must needs be possessed of strong nerves and a phlegmatic 
temperament, if he be not affected to sadness by the probable fate of 
those whose anticipations are so highly wrought. 

While, however, we commiserate the misfortunes of early settlers in 
this new country, and sympathize with them in the disappointments to 
which as gold hunters they must necessarily be subjected, we have 
strong confidence in their ultimate capacity to establish a commonwealth, 
whose influence upon the world shall surpass that of any single state or 
nation that has ever existed since the world began. The very scarcity 
of gold will tend to divert from the business of mining a vast amount of 
labor, that with far greater profit might be bestowed upon other avoca- 
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tions. The population of California cannot afford to remain idle; and 
if labor at the mines prove unproductive, the shovels that have hitherto 
been delving in river-beds will hereafier be employed in turning up the 
soil for purposes of agriculture. The pick will give place to the plough, 
the cradle to the flail, and from the fertile fields now rich with a vege- 
tation too luxuriant and beautiful for an inhabitant of our Eastern States 
to conceive of, will be reaped a harvest that in its extent and variety 
shall rival the productions of the whole Atlantic shore. For in Califor- 
nia there are all climates and all soils. The extent of the country from 
north to south is alone sufficient to afford scope for considerable diversity 
of climate, while the alternate elevations and depressions in the surface 
present even in close contiguity the utmost extremes of heat and cold. 
There can be no doubt that corn and the finer grains can be grown in 
abundance throughout the uplands; and our Southern friends are of opin- 
ion that in some sections at least there is a fair opening ‘for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of those crops which have hitherto been confined 
exclusively to their plantations. As a grazing country, too, California 
has much to boast of. There were “ cattle on a thousand hills” within 


her borders, long before the first panful of glittering earth was dug from 
her streams ; and from the “ golden gates,” as they are now designated, 
many a merchantman was wont to sail freighted with a cargo of Califor. 
nia hides, scarcely less valuable to their owners than the precious ores 
which have since been exported thence. 

But it is in a commercial point of view that the future prosperity of the 


youthful State is most readily seen. Her geographical position entitles 
her to the whole trade of “the East”; a trade that for ages has en- 
riched the wealthiest and most powerful nations of the earth; and to the 
importance of which, centuries ago, the discovery of this western conti- 
nent was directly owing. The “ isles of the sea,” with all their multi- 
farious productions, are within her grasp. She has but to reach forth to 
them, and they are hers. The most populous and most productive 
country in the world is her immediate neighbour, and the streets of her 
cities are already familiar with the footsteps of wooden-shod China-men. 
The wealth of Southern Asia, that for centuries has been pouring into 
Europe through long and devious channels, will flow directly to her 
ports, thence to be distributed — by no circuitous routes around stormy 
southern capes — far and wide, all over the civilized world, wherever the 
wants of men, multiplied by the very facilities for their supply, can 
afford a profitable market. Japan, from whose ports commerce has 
been hitherto so jealously excluded, will no longer be able to resist the 
impetus given to trade by the establishment of a flourishing commercial 
nation on the Pacific coast. The awkward and ill-constructed junks, 
both of China and Japan, will ride at anchor in the bays of the Eastern 
Pacific ; nor will they delay even there. The long-talked of ship canal 
between the two oceans will give them ready and easy access to At- 
lantic ports; and through that canal too, built at length at her instance, 
and through her instrumentality, will the treasures of California find their 
way to the Eastern world. If the discovery of California gold were to 
produce no other result than the opening of this national highway, so 
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fraught with advantage to all the interests of civilization and Christian- 
ity, it would still deserve to be regarded as one of the most important 
epochs in the world’s history : nay, as one of the greatest blessings, — 
for despite the suffering and distress, and demoralization, directly owing 
thereto, despite the evils which inevitably and proverbially attach to the 
“ accursed thirst for wealth,” stimulated by every fresh accession to the 
modes of its production, — the benefits which this enterprise is destined 
to secure to the human race are so immense and so inestimable, as to 
make evils like these seem comparatively insignificant. Out of weak- 
ness will come forth strength, out of the bitter will come forth sweetness. 


THE SCARCITY OF SILVER. 


From the London Times, Nov. 26, 1850. 


A sINGuLar rise which has been going on for some time in the price 
of silver has created much inquiry. The idea that it may be owing to 
the influx of California gold naturally occurs to every one, and gives the 
subject its chief interest. In ordinary times the question might be easily 
settled ; but, from the peculiar state of the Continent, together with the 
change recently made in the Dutch currency, a definite conclusion at 


present is rendered impossible. 

The three causes now in operation, namely, the California influx, the 
requirements for the pay and maintenance of the German armies, and the 
substitution of silver for gold in Holland, have come into active operation 
almost simultaneously. They all have the same tendency ; and the task, 
therefore, simply is, to discover the proportionate influence of each. 
For this, however, the materials are wanting. We do not know with 
certainty the total increase which has taken place in the supply of gold, 
or, as regards silver, the quantity absorbed in Germany, or on the Continent 
generally, either by the armies, or from hoarding, or other causes; and, 
even if this information were before us, we should still be ignorant of the 
total stock of bullion in the world, upon the amount of which alone could 
any accurate calculations be founded. 

Although, however, we must thus wait until some of the perplexing 
elements of the question shall have been removed,— for if the war 
mania were to terminate, and the effect of the Dutch legislation had 
passed away, we should then have no difficulty in looking to California 
for its solution, — there are many considerations that may, even now, 
throw some light upon the matter, and which may be usefully borne in 
mind in watching the future. 

We have remarked that all the influences now existing operate in one 
way. The only direct mode in which any effect from the Californian 
gold could first be observed, would be by looking at the relative price of 
silver. We must measure the state of the market for gold by the pur- 
chasing power of that metal; and silver is the best commodity where- 
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with to test this purchasing power, as it is less liable to fluctuation than 
any other. In proportion, therefore, as the supply of gold increases, 
silver will steadily become dearer, — that is to say, a £5 note represent- 
ing a certain weight of gold will buy less siiver than previously. At the 
same time, the purchases of silver by Germany and Holland must, of 
course, have a similar effect. They are made by means either of gold 
coin transmitted to us direct, or of gold due from us for credits allowed 
or shipments received ; our merchants, in the latter case, being instruct- 
ed, instead of sending the gold that is owing, to send as much silver as it 
will procure. 

In the combined action thus going forward, enough is consequently 
presented to remove all surprise that remarkable results should already 
have been observed. There are, however, some minor circumstances to 
be noticed which modify these general operations, although, as it is im- 
possible to estimate their aggregate bearing, it cannot be ascertained 
whether, on the whole, they have tended to mitigate or to increase the 
change that has been in progress. Among these, on the one hand, is the 
demand for silver in California, and on the other, the alleged increase of 
production in the silver mines of South America, the extensive issue of 
small paper currency, by which silver has been displaced in Austria, and 
finally, a gradual displacement of silver by gold, which is observable in 
the United States. 

Supposing it to be a question whether the effect of the demand for 
silver in Germany has not been counteracted to a very great extent by 
the issue of Austrian paper, and also if the supplies of silver required at 
San Francisco have not been met by the more abundant yield of the 
South American mines, we should then be driven to attribute the late rise 
in this country mainly to the Dutch operations or to California, or to both. 
The step adopted by Holland, of calling in her five and ten guilder 
pieces, took place on the 22d of June, and the amount of gold disen- 
gaged by it has been about four millions sterling. As yet, however, not 
more than about £ 500,000 is believed to have been replaced by silver, 
the remainder being represented by ‘notes, which will continue in circu- 
lation until the requisite amount of silver can be obtained. Whether this, 
or the possible fact that £ 10,000,000 of gold (being nearly double the 
total estimated annual yield of all the South American mines in 1840) 
has been suddenly added to the stock of bullion in the world, which 
some have conjectured not to exceed £ 330,000,000 in all, and of which 
gold constitutes by far the smallest proportion, may have had the greatest 
force, is a point which must be left for speculation. 

But, whatever view may be adopted by each individual as to the influ- 
ence which has been predominant in producing the effect that has oc- 
curred, there can be no question that that effect has been of a most 
decided and important character. At this period last year the price of 
silver was 4s. 114d. per ounce, and it is now 5s. 14d., the rise being 
within a fraction of three per cent.; a difference which (apart from other 
considerations) is considerable, as affecting the seignorage on our own 
silvercoinage. This coinage is based on the forming of 66s. out of every 
pound weight of standard silver, leaving a gross profit to the government, 
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when silver was at its usual price of 4s. 114d. per ounce, of nearly 11 
per cent., and which profit is now reduced to about 7? per cent. In 
France the premium on gold has fallen within the same period from 13} 
per mille, to 22 per mille ; so that it is now reduced to only about } per 
cent. Should any further important decline take place, the silver coins 
of that country will then gradually be displaced by gold; for they will 
intrinsically be worth more than their nominal value. Again, in the 
United States the same effect is observable. Last year the half-dollar 
ilver coinage was at par. It is now quoted 2} premium. This will 
cause silver to be exported, and its place to be supplied by an increased 
coinage of gold dollars, half-eagles, and eagles. 

At the same time it is to be remarked, that in proportion as silver thus 
comes to be displaced by gold in countries where it has hitherto been in 
extensive circulation, its further relative rise will be checked, because its 
uses, and the consequent demand for it, will be diminished. A decrease 
in the intrinsic value of each metal may then be looked for, although not 
in equal proportions ; and the only way in which it will be possible that 
this fall can be traced thereafter will be by ascertaining from time to 
time the general exchangeable relation between them and other com- 
modities, so as to compare the purchasing power of both with what it 
was at former periods. 


From the London Times, November 29. 


Ir is understood that during the past fortnight the Seehandlung, gov- 
ernment commercial establishment at Berlin, have obtained from Ham- 
burgh three million marks in Silver (about £230,000 sterling), to be 
coined into Prussian dollars for the supply of the army. This circum- 
stance may account for the recent rise in the rate of discount in Ham- 
burgh, which is now quoted at four per cent. 

The mercantile accounts from Vienna of the 23d instant describe an 
aggravation of the extraordinary panic which had taken place in the 
money market. A further rise of between three and four per cent. had 
occurred in the quotations for specie, gold having gone up to 42, and 
silver to 36 premium. The fact that the government had entered the 
market as purchasers of specie was the cause of this sudden increase of 
alarm, and it was scarcely possible to induce the holders of goods to 
name any price whatever for transactions. It is said that, during the 
whole period of the Hungarian war, nothing like the same excitement or 
anxiety had been observable. 


eee ee 


Sitver Cuance — The scarcity of silver change is daily becoming more and 
more annoying to our business men ; the banks are robbed in every possible way of 
their halves and quarters, and persons are now engaged collecting dimes and half- 
dimes from all sources, for the sake of the premium. Various remedies have been 
proposed by our shrewdest financiers to olfviate this difficulty, among the most prom- 
inent of which is the creation of a currency of small coins, which shall have a 
curr:nt value above their intrinsic worth, and thus be retained in the country. — Vew 
York Journal of Commerce. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


From the London Economist, January, 1851. 


I. Production of Gold and Silver, 1840, 1848, 1850. Proportion of Gold to Silver. 
IT. Supplies from Russia. Bank of Hamburgh. II. The Bank of France. Gold and 
Silver both Legal Tender in France. Sale by Russia of £ 5,000,000 in Gold at London 
and Paris. Relative Supplies may fluctuate without affecting Relative Values. IV. Policy 
of the Bank of England. Cause of the Rise in Silver in England. Gold Panic in Ham- 
burgh. Fall of Continental Exchange in England V. Permanent Change in Relativ 
Values, probable. VI. The Relative Value of Gold and Silver. VII. Wit the Produe- 
tion of Gold continue at its Present Rate? VIL. Will the Production of Silver not also 
greatly increase ? 


In our last number we instituted an inquiry into the comparative pro- 
duction of the precious metals at different periods since the beginning 
of the present century, from which it appeared that in 1840 the produc- 
tion was £ 8,142,274; in 1848, prior to the discovery of California, 
£ 11,027,237 (the whole increase having arisen in Russia); and in 
1850, £ 21,800,000, of which no less than £ 10,000,000 was contrib- 
uted from an entire new source,— California. But that inquiry also 
showed that the relative quantities of gold and silver produced at those 
different periods had greatly changed. At each of the dates mentioned 
they were as follows : — 


Production of Gold Proportion Proportion 
and Silver. Gold. Silver. of Gold. of Silver. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


1840,. . . £8,142274 £1,290,000 £6,852,274 15.840 84.160 
1848,. . . 11,027,237 4,160,000 6,867 237 37.730 62.270 
1850,. . . 21,800,000 14,190,000 —_ «7,610,000 65.000 35.000 

Here, then, we have two very important facts established: — 1. An 
enormous increase in the quantity of the precious metals produced. 2. 
A very great increase in-the proportion of gold to silver. Compared 
with 1840, the annual produce of the mines in 1850 had increased more 
than 150 per cent., and even within the last two years the increase has 
been nearly 100 per cent. And whereas gold represented barely 16 per 
cent. of the whole quantity in 1840, in 1848 it represented nearly 38 per 
cent., and in 1850 no less than 65 per cent. 

2. This change in the relative proportions of the two metals has been 
caused entirely by the combined effects of Russia and California. The 
supplies of gold from Russia had already become large in 1840, and in- 
creased rapidly in every year up to 1848; while the supplies of silver 
remained nearly stationary ; but without producing any perceptible differ- 
ence in the relative values of the two metals. It must, however, be 
borne in mind, that, so long as opinion remained unaltered with regard 
to their relative values, a very great change might take place in the 
actual quantities held in stock without affecting their relative values, 
owing to the peculiar purposes for which gold and silver are used. One 
of the chief of those uses is the large reserves held throughout Europe, 
in particular by the great banks of each country. With the exception of 
the Bank of Hamburgh, where, we believe, the entire deposit has always 
been kept in silver, the two metals have been used almost indiscrimi- 
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nately for that purpose. For example, even the Bank of England, though 
bound to pay all her liabilities in gold, is yet authorized by the act of 
1844 to hold silver in the issue department in the proportion of one fourth 
of the amount of gold bullion and coin held at any particular time ; and 
in practice, until lately, the Bank of England has always held a large 
quantity of silver. In the year 1846 the silver in the Bank was as high 
at one time as £ 2,727,000. 

3. Again, the Bank of France had even better reasons for holding 
either of the metals in fluctuating quantities, and receiving them indis- 
criminately ; for though, practically, silver is the currency of France, 
yet gold is also a legal tender at a fixed proportion. In May, 1848, the 
amount of bullion held by the Bank of France and its branches was only 
3,873,000/. ; recently it has exceeded 18,000,000/. ; and in that great in- 
crease there is no doubt gold and silver have been received indiscriminate- 
ly. Again, in the Bank of Holland, where, till lately, gold and silver were 
a legal tender, gold had accumulated to the amount of 4,250,000/., and at 
this moment, notwithstanding the recent change of the law, is held to the 
amount of 2,500,000/. Again, in the great Bank of St. Petersburgh, 
though its notes are payable only in silver, yet a large portion of the 
20,000,000/. to 22,000,000/. of bullion held by that establishment has 
been in gold. It will be remembered that at one time, in 1847, the 
Russian government sold in Paris and London no less than 5,000,0007. 
of gold, and purchased public stocks. The same may be said of other 
public and private banks throughout Europe. So long, therefore, as gold 
and silver continued to be received indiscriminately by these various 
banks at fixed relative rates, —so long as the large reserves of bullion 
held from time to time were allowed to consist of varying proportions 
of gold and silver, — it is clear that the actual aggregate quantities of 
each might fluctuate very materially without producing any perceptible 
change in their relative values. 

4. Take the Bank of England as an example. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, that establishment held in the issue department bullion to 
the amount of 15,864,960/., which consisted of 13,154,883/. in gold, 
and 2,710,077/. in silver. At the beginning of 1850 the Bank held bul- 
lion in the issue department amounting to 16,238,310/. but which was 
composed of 15,961,233/. in gold and only 277,077/. in silver, thus show- 
ing that, while 2,433,000/. had been withdrawn from the Bank reserve in 
silver, 2,707,000/. had been added to it in gold ; and it is obvious that sim- 
ilar changes in the proportions of gold and silver may have taken place 
throughout Europe. Yet during the whole period, and for many months 
afterwards, no perceptible alteration was experienced in the relative value 
of gold and silver, although there can be no doubt the relative quantities 
held of the two metals underwent a considerable change. And, indeed, 
it was not until the Bank of Holland, in the: attempt to change her re- 
serve of 4,250,000/. of gold into silver, caused so considerable a demand 
for the latter in exchange for the former, both in London and Paris, that 
silver began to rise in England, and gold began to fall on the Continent. 
The effect of that operation in Holland, combined with a demand for sil- 
ver in Austria and Germany, coming as both did when the public mind 
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was much excited with reference to California, has no doubt created a 
greater disturbance in the exchanges between those countries using a 
gold standard and those using a silver standard, and between the relative 
prices of the metals, than the increased supply of gold actually received 
in Europe would warrant. Reports to the effect that France and Belgi- 
um intended to follow the example of Holland, and to exclude gold from 
their currencies, tended to aggravate the alarm already excited. An 
eminent banker in Hamburgh writes, that in that city “‘ on Friday last there 
was actually a gold panic. On that day (the 20th of December) the price 
of gold fell to 4193 marks, which on the 17th had been 423 marks, and 
which till recently had ruled about 433 to 434 marks; and the exchange 
on London fell from 13 marks 3 s. on the 17th, to 12 marks 153 s. on the 
20th, the rate till lately having usually been about 13 marks 9s. to 13 
marks 12s.” A very able letter from the same place, which we publish 
in another part of our journal, corroborates the description which we 
gave in a recent number of the effect of those apprehensions upon the 
bills of exchange on England held by Continental bankers. 

5. But, however much apprehension and speculation may have con- 
tributed to the present state of the exchanges, and the relative price of 
the metals, we think no one can doubt, if their production is to continue 
at the same ratio and in the same proportion to each other as in 1850, 
that a considerable permanent change must take place, — 1, in the per- 
manent relative value of the two metals; and 2, in the value of the 
precious metals together in their relation to other commodities. The 
probability and the consequences of such results we will consider sepa- 
rately. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


6. Whatever doubt may exist as to whether the recent rise in the price 
of silver in England, expressed in gold, or fall in the price of gold on 
the Continent, as expressed in silver, and the consequent fall in the ex- 
changes between England and the Continent, have been caused by the 
altered proportion of silver and gold already produced, and brought to 
market, we think there can be no doubt entertained that, if their production 
is to continue for any number of years the same as it has been in 1850, 
when not only the entire production of the metals was nearly doubled, 
but when gold represented 65 per cent. of the whole, a very considerable 
permanent change must take place in the relative price of the two met- 
als. But then, before we come to this conclusion, we have two questions 
to determine. 1. Will the production of gold continue at its present 
rate? 2, Will the production of silver not also greatly increase ? 

7. In the first place, how long Russia and California will continue to 
supply such quantities of gold as they have done in 1850 we would not 
venture to predict, after all that has happened in the history of mining. 
But this we are bound to say: — After carefully considering all the evi- 
dence which has been furnished as to the capabilities of California, after the 
experience we have had of Russia for the last two years, to say nothing 
of the accounts which reach us so often of other new sources for the 
production of gold, we think there is every reason to expect, at least for 
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some years to come, supplies equal at least to those of 1850. If such, 
then, prove to be the case, and if the quantity of silver produced shall 
continue as stationary as it has done of late years, then there can be little 
doubt that a closer approximation must take place between the two met- 
als. Admitting these premises, some have argued against such a result, 
on the grounds that a larger supply of gold would lead to a more exten- 
sive use of it, — first, as a circulating medium of exchange, and for 
banking purposes; and, second, for the manufacture of utensils, orna- 
ments, &c. But, so far, experience is against the supposed extension of 
the use of gold for banking purposes. On the contrary, its being pro- 
duced in larger quantities, so as to risk the maintenance of its value, has 
threatened its entire rejection from some of the largest commercial coun- 
tries in Europe. It has already thrown upon the market, from the Bank 
of Holland alone, the sum of £ 4,250,000 held in gold, of which they 
have succeeded in selling £ 1,750,000, leaving £ 2,500,000 yet to be 
disposed of, as favorable opportunities offer. As to the expected exten- 
sion of the use of gold for ordinary purposes, the only reason for such a 
change would be its reduction of value. Such an increased consumption 
would no doubt modify and limit the reduction of price, but that is a 
condition which, to some extent, must precede the extension of its use: 

8. But will the production of silver continue stationary? For it is 
plain that the mere increase of the production of gold will not necessarily 
alter the relative price of the two metals, but that such an increase in the 
production of silver may also take place as will maintain the relative 
value pretty much where it is. This we think not altogether an unlike- 
ly result. That there will be a very extensive increase in the production 
of silver, whatever may be the fate of gold, we have no doubt. Those 
who are at all acquainted with the history of Mexico and the mining 
countries of South America are well aware of the great influence which 
the price of quicksilver has exercised over the working of the mines, and 
the quantity of silver produced from them. California promises to fur- 
nish an unlimited supply of this material, so important in mining. A let- 
ter from Mr. Burnett, the Governor of California, has recently been pub- 
lished at Washington, in which he says, — ** The quicksilver mine of New 
Almaden, within 12 miles of this place, is valued at several millions of 
dollars. In a few days, Mr. Forbes informs me, they will have 26 
retorts in operation, and will extract 8,000 Ibs. daily, worth from $ 6.060 
to $ 8,000, — more than $ 2,000,000 annually. ‘This is only one of the 
several mines, but it is the largest.” ‘The effect of this new supply of 
quicksilver is already beginning to be felt’ We hear from the western 
coast of South America that considerable quantities have already been 
received there, that a great reduction of price is expected, and that al- 
ready arrangements are being made both there and in Mexico to reopen 
many mines which have long been closed only on account of the high 
price of quicksilver. The great demand and the high price which have 
recently been experienced in Europe for silver will, no doubt, further 
stimulate the production. Should this view of the subject prove correct, 
then, while there may not be any very important change in the relative 
price of silver and gold, there will be a very large increase in the quan- 
tity of both, and a slow but certain reduction in their intrinsic value. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Carirorsia Gop. — It is quite obvious, that as soon as all the “ placers’’ are 
occupied, and the quantity of gold diminishes, the fresh comers from the old 
States will in spite of all authority “ foray southwards,” like our moss-troopers of 
old. In this case the portion of the Sierra Nevada, which still pertains by treaty to 
Mexico, will soon belong de facto to marauders from the United States. We there- 
fore commend Mr. Buffum for having honorably suggested to his government to pur- 
chase Lower California from Mexico, and thus to legalize an occupation which 
sooner or later is inevitable 

In taking leave of California we may say, that if, as we suspect, she is destined to 
follow, sooner or later, in the wake of other countries once auriferous, her future 
fortunes, far from being depressed, will, we trust, be eventually placed on a much 
surer basis than the irregular and fitful supplies of the most precious metal. Instead 
of crowding together in the few gorges watered by the afiluents of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, or on the other plateaux below them where the gold has abounded, 
the vigorous immigrants from the old States will unquestionably derive in the end 
from a virgin soil, so rich in many places, a much more steady and durable wealth. 
As large as Italy, and occupying nearly the same latitude in the other hemisphere, 
the maritime region of Upper California is blessed with a climate equal if not 
superior to that of the Mediterranean. More lofty than the Apennines (geologi- 
cally more venerable and therefore as we have shown auriferous), her Sierra Nevada 
is fringed with forests of gigantic pines; her plateaux now dug into by gold hunters 
sustain the most magnificent oaks, many of which are fast disappearing under the 
axe of the miner; while her fine rocky slopes and alluvial plains between the Sierra 
Nevada and the coast range (both now known to be metalliferous) are destined to 
furnish crops of wheat, grapes, and olives, such as never were to be dreamt of when 
the indolent Indians dawdled through life under the mild sway of the missionaries. 
— London Quarterly Review, Octuber, 1850. 


Curious Reric. — A few days since, an American opened a hole at the head of 
Jackass Gulch, near the Stanislaus, and, after digging some eight or nine feet, found 
imbedded in the slate a small coin, perfectly black. After rubbing it some time, he 
discovered it to be a copper coin about the size of an English shilling. On one side 
is the representation of the sun, and on the other an Indian, with bow and arrow in 
hand, shooting at a bird in a tree. The date of the coin is so much worn you can 
only discern three figures, — 108. The coin was purchased by Mr. Still, and sent to 
Dr. Radcliffe. — Sonora (California) Herald, Sept. 15th. 


A Marysville correspondent of the Placer Times announces the failure of the 
house of Macy & Co. This house has been doing a large business, and held very 
considerable deposits from miners. 


Fees or Bank Crerxks.— It is understood that the Bank of England have taken 
another step in carrying out the salutary plan adopted during the past year or two, of 
abolishing the receipt of fees by the clerks, and that henceforth none are to be taken 
from the bankers or merchants who are accustomed to send in what are called divi- 
dend lists. These lists comprise the dividends to be received by the various firms on 
behalf of customers and clients, and two days are always appropriated for the sign- 
ing of the warrants in connection with them, before the general payments are made. 
Much trouble is saved by the arrangement, and in consequence it has been custom- 
ary for each firm availing themselves of it to give a fee ranging from half a guinea to 
five guineas ; but the advantage to the public and to the bank is quite as great as it 
is to individuals, since, by lessening the confusion and pressure that would otherwise 
ensue on the first days of payment, it facilitates the convenience of all parties, and 
it has, therefore, been rightly considered that it would be inconsistent with the spirit 
in which a large public establishment should be conducted to permit it to continue in 
any way a ground of exaction. Compensation, as in the former cases, is to be 
awarded to the clerks, who would otherwise suffer from the change. — London 
Times, November 13, 1850. 
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Liserat Orrer To Writers. — We are authorized to announce that J. W. Gil- 
bart, Esq., F. R.S., will present the sum of One Hundred Pounds to the author of the 
best Essay which shall be written in reply to the question : — 

In what way can any of the articles collected at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, 
be rendered especially serviceable to the interests of “ Practical Banking.” 

These articles may be architectural models that may suggest improvements in the 
bank house or office, — inventions by which light, heat, and ventilation may be se- 
cured, so as to promote the health and comfort of the bank clerks, — discoveries in 
the fine arts, by which the interior ofa bank may be decorated, or the bank furniture 
rendered more commodious, — improvements in writing-paper, pens, ink, account- 
books, scales, letter-copying machines, or other instruments used in carrying on the 
business, —improvements in printing and engraving by which banks may get their 
notes, receipts, letters of credit, and other documents of a better kind at a less ex- 
pense, or so as to prevent forgery, — new inventions in the construction of locks, 
cash-boxes, and safes, which shall render property more secure against fire or thieves, 
—and generally all articles of every kind which can be so applied as to improve, 
cheapen, or facilitate any of the practical operations of banking. 

The names of the adjudicators and other particulars will be announced in a future 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine — London Bankers’ Magazine, Jun., 1851. 


Tue Usury Laws.—An act of Parliament was passed towards the close of the 
late session to continue the act for exempting bills of exchange and prveonnsy 
notes from the operation of the usury laws. The act 2d and 34 Victoria, cap. 37, 
which would expire at the end of the year, ig now further continued until the Ist of 
January, 1356. In consequence of the recited act, all discounters have been per- 
mitted to charge 30, 60, and 100 per cent for what is called “doing”’ bills. — 
London paper. 


Gotp-Bearine Quartz. — We had the pleasure a day or two ago of examining a 
large collection of specimens of gold in the quartz rock from the vein on Carson's 
Creek, on the Stanislaus River. These exhibit a magnificent richness of the pre- 
cious metal, surpassing all our former notions of its abundance, — showing that the 
representations which have been made of our quartz rock in the Atlantic States, are 
sustained by facts. Indeed, we begin to believe that our gold has but just begun to 
appear, and that the great quartz veins of the mountains are soon to be the theatre of 
mining operations such as the world has not yet seen. 

In this vein the gold is distributed in immense masses of rock, in all degrees of 
richness, from minute particles to solid masses of apparently pure metal, and it seems 
to be in unfailing quantities. Where the end will be, none can tell. The vein of 
quartz is represented to extend through a hill some six hundred feet high, and crop- 
ping out on the summit in large masses, twenty feet or more in thickness, and rich 
with gold. At the base of the hill, six hundred feet lower in the vein, gold is also 
found sticking out of the rocks. 

We learn that the company owning the mine intended beginning immediately the 
operation of crushing the rock and extracting the metal. For this purpose the best 
machinery is to be employed, and operated both by steam and water power, for 
which there are abundant facilities in the immediate vicinity. Indeed, we begin to 
look now for large mining operations to be commenced in an extended range of 
country. The discoveries made within the past few months show and convince us, 
that the gold and other mineral wealth of California are exhaustless. Our prosper- 
ity is but just begun. — San Francisco Courier, Dec. 1st. 


Texas Pustic Dest.— There is great uncertainty as to the value of Texas 
securities. The Legislature have not yet decided in what manner they intend to 
classify the debt. If the Governor’s recommendation is followed, the securities will 
not realize their present ruling price. The Governor's plan would shut out a con- 
siderable number of claimants, as those who have registered their securities in the 
office of the Treasury would only be considered. 


Proxy. — “ There have even been om a oe written by proxy. For example, 


Dr. Dodd penned one fur Lord Chesterfield; but to oblige a stranger in this way is 
Bo ners, considering how easily a few lines may be twisted into a rope.” —Tom 
ood. 
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Massacuusetts. — The building occupied and owned by the Cambridge Bank at 
Cambridgeport was partially destroyed by fire on Thursday, December 12th. The 
business of the bank will be temporarily removed to new quarters. 

New Banks. — The Mariners’ Bank at Dennis, Barnstable County, and the Rock- 
port Bank at Rockport, were incorporated at the last session of the item, each 
with a capital of $100,000. Neither of these has yet commenced operations. 

Rockport, Essex County.— The following persons have been elected directors of 
the Rockport Bank: —Jabez R. Gott, Ezra Eames, William P. Burns, David Bab- 
son, Jr., a Gott, Jr., Eleazar Boynton, of Rockport; William P. Dolliver, of 
Gloucester; David Kimball, Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston ; Thomas Pingree, of 
Salem. 

Boston. — The Exchange Bank and the Cochituate Bank have both petitioned the 
present Legislature to authorize an increase of their capital stock. 


Worcester. —G. F. Hartshorn, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Central 
Bank, Worcester, in place of William Dickinson, Esq., resigned. 
New Banks. —'There have been applications to the Legislature for three new 


banks since our last, viz.: — 
Capital. Capital. 


Faneuil Hall Bank, Boston, =. $500,000 Eliot Bank, Roxbury, . . $ 100,000 
Malden Bank, Malden, . : 100,000 
And for increase of capital as follows : — 
Lee Bank, Lee, . : : . $50,000 Prescott Bank, Lowell, . - $50.000 
Eagle Bank, Boston, ‘ - 250,000 Boylston Bank, Boston, ‘ 50,000 
Bank of Commerce, Boston, . 750,000 Mechanics’ Bank, Worcester, 150,000 
Northampton. — Charles White, Esq., was, on the first day of July lust, elected 
Cashier of the Northampton Bank, Massachusetts. 


Mave. — Augustine Perkins, Esq., late of the Ticonic Bank, has been elected 
Cashier of the Waterville Bank, Waterville, Maine. This is a new institution, re- 
cently chartered and organized. 

Waterville. —S,. Percival, Esq , has been elected Cashier of the Ticonic Bank, in 
place of Mr. Perkins, who has removed to the Waterville Bank. 

_Bangor.— Two new banks have recently commenced operations at Bangor, 
viZ.: — 

1. The Exchange Bank. President, J. B. Foster, Esq.; Cashier, Edwin Clark, 
Esq. 
2. The Merchants’ Bank. President, W. A. Blake, Esq. ; Cashier, M. T. Stick- 
ney, Esq. 

New Hampsuire. — The Monadnock Bank, chartered at the last session of the 
Legislature, will soon commence operations at East Jafirey, with a capital of $ 50,000. 
President, John Conant; Cashier, Peter Upton. 

Vermont. — Robert Harvey, Esq., has been elected President of the Bank of 
Newbury, Wells River, in place of ‘Timothy Shedd, Esq., who declined a reélection. 

New York. — W. W. Van Zandt, Esq. (formerly at the head of the Bank Depart- 
ment, Albany), has been elected Cashier of the Canal Bank, Lockport, of which 
Alfred B. Judd is President, and John P. Smith Vice-President. 


New York City. — A new bank is proposed in New York, to be called ‘ The Peo- 
‘oa Bank,” to be located at the corner of Canal and Hudson Streets. Another, to 
e called “ The Sherman Bank,” is proposed for the upper part of the city. 


People’s Bank. — The stockholders of the People’s Bank, a new institution, to be 
Jocated near the corner of Hudson and Canal Streets, have elected the following 
’ Board of Directors: — P. Yelverton, Gaylord B. Hubbell, Charles Crane, John Mace, 
Simon Shindler, John P. Spaffurd, Philip J. Bonesteel, Jeremiah Terbell, David F. 
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Baker, Matthias Clark, William L. Wilson, James S. Brouwer, L. H. Moore, George 
D. Crogin, John W. Lewis. Mr. John P. Yelverton has been elected President. 
He was a member of the late firm of John Stewart, Jr. & Co, and is spoken of as a 
gentleman worthy of this important trust. Mr. Gideon de Angelos, who for twenty- 
eight years was connected with the Mechanics’ Bank, in this city, has been chosen 
Cashier. The capital stock was at first fixed at $250,000, but has been increased, 
by vote of the Directors, to $400,000, nearly all of which is taken. 


New York City.—A New Bank.— We understand a new bank, with a capital of 
$ 300,000, called the “ Citizens’ Bank,” is being organized under the new banking 
law. The location is a very desirable one, on the southwest corner of Bowery and 
Walker Street. We learn the President is to be Jay Jarvis, Esq. The institution, 
under the direction of the gentlemen having charge of it, judging trom their ability in 
the management of their own business, cannot but be a source of profit to those who 
invest in it. 

Ocean Bank.— D. Randolph Martin, Esq., was, on the 2Ist of December, elected 
President of the Ocean Bank, City of New York, in place of Nathaniel Weed, Esq , 
resigned on account of ill health. 


New Banks. — The stock of the Bank of the Republic, amounting to $ 1,000,000, 
has been subscribed. This new institution, it is said, will be located in Broadway, 
near Wall Street, under the presidency of G. B. Lamar, Esq. 


New Banks. —The Chatham Bank will shortly commence business in Chatham 
Street, under the presidency of Elias G. Drake, formerly of the West Fire In- 
surance Co., and Mr. Hays, formerly Cashier of the North River Bank, is to be 
the new Cashier. The capital is $ 300,000. 

Another banking company is also in course of formation, to be called the “* Tomp- 
kins Bank,” and to be located near Tompkins Square, in the upper part of the city 
of New York. 


Cooperstown. — The Otsego ine | Bank was robbed between Saturday after- 
noon, 28th January, and Monday following, of $32,000, nearly as follows :— 


$5,000 bills of Central Bank, Caney Valley; $19,000 bills of various banks, 


mostly in New York State, west of Schenectady ; $900 bills of Otsego County 
Bank ; $4,500 in gold; $2,500 in silver. $5,000 reward is offered for the convic- 
tion of the burglar and the recovery of the money, or $ 2,000 for the former, or 
$ 3,000 for the latter. This loss does not exhaust the surplus fund of the bank, and 
its credit is still good. 


The Otsego Bank Robbery. — The Syracuse Star says, in reference to the recent 
robbery of this bank, — “ We have, at the request of officers, refrained from any al- 
lusion to a state of facts, which look to the detection of the perpetrators of the bold 
robbery of the Otsego Bank. The officers are on the track of a gang, and detection 
is among probabilities.” 

Troy. — The Union Bank of Troy will soon commence operations with a capital 
of ¢ 250,000. President, Joel Mallay, Esq.; Cashier, John ass, Esq. 


Wayne County.—‘*The Commercial Bank of Clyde” has been organized at 
Clyde, Wayne County, New York. President, Isaac Miller, Esq. 


Catskill. — George Ellis, Esq., formerly of the State Bank, New Brunswick, was 
in November last elected Cashier of the Catskill Bank, in place of Hiland Hill, 
Esq., deceased. 

Syracuse. — Merchants’ Bank of Syracuse. — The stockholders in this new insti- 
tution elected a Board of Directors on the 31st December last. John D. Norton was 
chosen President, Edward B. Judson, Vice-President, and Eli H. Sherman, Cashier. 
The bank has a capital of $ 135,000, and will probably go into operation ebout the 
Ist of February. 

Charters Expired. — The charters of the New York State Bank, Albany, and the 
Bank of Newburgh, expired on the Ist of January, 1851. Both will be continued 
under the same title, under the general banking law. 

Albany. — The New York State Bank has commenced business at Albany, under 
the general banking law of the State, and has purchased for the sum of nineteen 
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Sonnet dollars the property hitherto occupied by the chartered bank in State 
treet. 

Albany. — The Albany Journal states that there is a project on foot for establishin 
a new bank in that city, with a capital of $ 250,000, for the benefit of mechanics one 
small traders (?). The number of banks in Albany now is Jess than in 1847 - 48. 

Fort Plain. — Amos A. Bradley, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Fort Plain 
Bank, in place of Isaiah C. Babcock, Esq., resigned. 

Brooklyn. — The City Bank of Brooklyn commenced business on Saturday, the 
14th December, at No. 136 Atlantic Street, with a cash capital, all paid in, of 
ey oe Their circulating notes (which are secured wholly be United States and 

ew York State stocks) were paid out to their customers on the day the bank 
— The Merchants’ Exchange Bank, in the city of New York, redeems the 
checks and notes of the new bank. 

New York Board of Brokers. —H. G. Stebbins, Esq., of the firm of S. Jaudon & 
Co., has been elected President of the New York Board of Brokers, in place of D. C. 
Clarkson, Esq., resigned. 

New Jersry. — The late annual report shows an increase of capital stock in that 
State of $ 158,180, viz. : — 

Belvidere Bank, . . - $46,880 Farmers’ Bank, Wantage, new, $50,000 
Sussex Bank, Newton, : 5,510 Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
Somerset County Bank, . - 5,450 New Brunswick, new, . - 50,340 

As compared with January, 1850, the New Jersey banks show an increase of cir- 
culation, coin, deposits, loans, &c., commensurate with those of other States for the 
same period, viz. : — 


Circulation. Coin, Deposits. Loans, 
January,1851, . . - $3,046,000 $622,000° $2,411,000 $7,159,000 
January, 1850, . ‘ . 2,548,000 620,000 1,888,000 6,395,000 
Besides the coin on hand, the New Jersey banks have about one million of dollars 
due them by the banks of New York and Philadelphia, where their circulation is 


generally redeemed at par. 

In the Legislature of New Jersey, on Thursday, 16th January, a supplement to 
the General Banking Law was proposed, having in view the extension of the list of 
securities which may be valid for the issue of bills, beyond those at present legal, — 
viz. Massachusetts and the United States, — to include the stocks of New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and, as a partial consequence of this, to repeal the personal 
liabilities of stockholders. 


Pennsytvanta. — Yesterday, in our District Court, Judge Sharswood gave a ver- 
dict in favor of the Commonwealth against the U.S. Bank, for $ 1,203,750. With 
costs and interest, in round numbers, $ 1,300,000. The suit was brought to recover 
the hundred thousand dollars annually, which the bank, by its charter, agreed to pay 
as a bonus to the School Fund for 20 years. The bank has defaulted for 12 years. 
The suit will, of course, be carried to the Supreme Court, and will no doubt be 
warialy contested, as there will be an effort to make this judgment take precedence 
of the assignments. For the poor shareholders there seems to be little hope.— 
Philadelphia Ledger, January loth. 

Marytanp. — Richard J. Turner, who defrauded the Mechanics’ Bank of Balti- 
more of above $50,000, by charging the same checks twice while employed as their 
book-keeper, has been mx fas out of the penitentiary by Governor Lowe. A full 
report of this singular case may be found in the first volume of the Bankers’ Magazine. 

Coin 1x Virointa.— The Bank of Virginia exhibits @ 2,340,000 circulation, and 
$833,000 coin on hand, January, 1851, against $ 2,033,000 circulation, and $785,000 
coin, in January, 1850. A similar increase is observable in almost all the other 
States. 

Virginia. — The Bank of Virginia, the Exchange Bank of Virginia, and the Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Virginia, have each declared a dividend of four per cent. for the six 
months ending January Ist, after paying 4 per cent. bonus to the State. 

Nortu Carotina. — The Merchants’ Bank of Newbern has been rechartered by 
the present Legislature. 
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New Banks. — Bills are before the Legislature of North Carolina for the establish- 
ment of a bank in the town of Wadesborough ; also to charter the Bank of Wash- 
ington, the Bank of Onslow, and a bank in Greensboro, in that State. 

Sourn Carortina.— Applications are before the present Legislature for the re- 
newal of the charters of the Union Bank of South Carolina and the Planters and 
Mechanics’ Bank, at Charleston ; and of the Commercial Bank of Columbia, 8. C. 
Also for charters of two new banks at Columbia; also one at Winnsborough, and 
one at Newbury. 

Trnnessex.— David Newton Kennedy, Esq. (late President), was, on the 19th of 
November, elected Cashier of the Branch Bank of Tennessee, at Clarkesville; and 
William B. Munford, Esq., was elected President in place of Mr. Kennedy. 

Union Bank. — A new branch of the Union Bank of Tennessee has been estab- 
lished at Chattanooga. J. D. Whiteside, Esq., President; E. G. Pearl, Esq., 
Cashier. 

Kentucky. — The semiannual reports of the Bank of Kentucky, and Northern 
Bank, and Bank of Louisville, for January, have reached us, too late to be inserted 
inthis No. They show the circulation, &c., as follows : — 

Circulation. Specie. Loans. Funds in N. Y. 
Bank of Kentucky, $ 2,835,000 $ 963,000 $ 5,493,000 $ 540,000 
Northern Bank, 2,872,000 1,026,000 4,400,000 434,000 
Bank of Louisville, 1,342,000 485,000 2,017,000 Not stated. 

Dividends. — Bank of Kentucky, 44 per cent., and an extra dividend of 2 per cent. 
Northern Bank, 5 per cent. Bank of Louisville, 44 per cent. Surplus funds, 
$ 662,000, $ 257,000, and $ 148,000, respectively. 

Oun10o. — H. J. Jewett, Esq. (late President), has been elected Cashier of the Mus- 
kingum Branch Bank, Zanesville; and William Tallant, Esq., has been elected 
President of the same branch. 

State Bayx or Inp1ana.— The annual election of Directors in the several 
branc “s o the State Bank took place on the first Monday of last month. 

On the 31st of October last, the surplus fund of the State Bank of Indiana amount- 
ed to seven hundred and seventeen thousand five hundred.and eighty-four dollars 
and twenty-four cents. This exceeds the whole amount of the suspended debt, and 
the estimated value of the banking houses and other real estate held by the institu- 
tion. A large addition has since been made, also, to the surplus fund, after the 
usual semiannual dividend to stockholders on the 15th of November. More than 
five eighths of the entire capital of the State Bank is held in specie at this time. In 
the New England banks the proportion of specie is less than one tenth of the aggre- 
gate capital. — Cin. Gazette. 

Fioripa. — The charter of the Bank of Tallahassee passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January by a large majority, and will probably meet the assent of the 
Senate. ‘There are no banking institutions at present in that State. 


Dividends of the Baltimore Banks. 


Year Year Year Year 
1347. 1s4s, 1849. 1850. 


Merchants’ Bank, . . - Gp.ct. Gp.ct. G6p.ct. Tp.ct. 
Union Bank, . ° F ‘ g 6 * a7 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, 7 » Rae 8 
Chesapeake Bank, : ° 6 64 “ 

Western Bank, . 6 5 6 « 


o-~ 


2) 


Franklin Bank, . ‘ , ) 6 « 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 6% % 
Marine Bank, : . . : 64 “ 


—“ 


Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, 8 “ o © 


Bank of Baltimore, . entre: f 7 * 
Mechanics’ Bank,. . «. 64 “ 4 “ 


58 * 


co ~) CO 4) =) 
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State SecuritisEs, Jan. 22, 1850. , PuiLaDELpHia, Jan. 21. 


Seabee, 5percent., 1859 100 to101 | U.S.,6 per cent., 1856 106 to 106 
5 “ sterling, 105 “ - 1862 110 “ 1103 
1360 111 “113 | 1867 116 “ 1163 
1865 1143 “ 1154 | 1868 116 “ 1163 


New York, 6 
6 

1“ 5 1858 105 “ 1054 | Coupons, 1868 116 “ 1i63 
5 
6 


“ 


“ 1866 1054 “ 106 | 5percent., 1853 1004 “ 1013 

1879 110 “115 | Treasury Notes, 6 p. cent., 1134 “ 114 
past due, 99} “ 1004 | Philadelphia, 6 per cent., 103 “ 

- - « 95 “95} | Nashville, 6 per cent., 100 6 
- - + 102 “103 | Alleghany County R., 6, 100 939 “ 
- - « 88 “ 90 | Cincinnati, 6 p. ct., water-works, 97 “ 
sterling, 100 “ 1003 Pittsburg, 6 per cent., coupons, 97 “ 
- « « 100 “101 | St. Louis, “ eo 
- « + 100 “104 | Bank of Pennsylvania, . 100 119 “ 119} 
1856 106 “ “« North America, 100 139 “145 
1875 115 “1154 Philadelphia Bank,. . . 100 139 “ 140 
1851 103 “ 103§ | Farmers and Mechanics’, 50 70§“ 71 
1871 103 “104 | Commercial Bank, . 605“ 61 
»~ 87 “ 90 | B. Northern Liberties, 51 “ 52 
. \87 “ 89 | Mechanics’ Bank, . . 30g“ 31 
. . « 101 “103 | Southwark Bank, . 72“ % 
Indiana Bonds, . 58 65 | Kensington Bank, etal 63 “ 
Indiana State, 5 85 854 | B. Penn Township, 303“ 31 
Alabama, 5 - 9 91 | Western Bank, ° 655 “ 

“ 6 we Manuf. and Mechanics’, . he 
Arkansas, 6 50 “ 55 | Bank of Commerce, . 60 “ 
Mlinois Int. Imp. Stock, . - « - 654“ 664) Girard Bank,. . . 

Interest Stock, . . 42 “ 45 | Bank of Pittsburg, . 
Exchange Bank, 
Merchants and Manuf., 
Texas Treasury Notes, 
Baltimore, 6 percent., 1890 105 to 105}/ Bank of Louisville, 

B. and Ohio R. R. Stock, 734 “ 734 | Northern Bank, Ky., . 

“ oe Bonds, 1854 ” Bank of Kentucky, . . “ 106 

“ “ Bonds, 1867 92 “ 924/ Union Bank, Tennessee, “ 10 
Bank of Baltimore, . . 100 94 “ 94§| Planters’ Bank of Tenn., “ 7 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 100 101 “102 | N.O. Gas Light Bank. Co., “112 
Union Bank,. . . - - 75 ‘704% 71 | MorrisCanal, ... . 

Mechanics’ Bank, .. . 15 16§“ 17 | Reading Railroad, iow 

Commercial and Farmers’, _— “ — Bonds, 6 p. ary 1870, 

Western Bank,. . . . 20 203% 21% “ Mortgages, 1860, 

Farmers and Planters’, . eg Com. and Vicks. R.R. B., 100 2 
Chesapeake Bank,. . . _ Phil.and Trenton Railroad, 100 

Marine Bank, . .. . 28% “ Phil., W., Balto. Railroad, 50 31 “ 314 
Farmers and Merchants’, 40 “ Harrisburg Railroad, . . 50 473“ 473 
Franklin Bank, . . . . 114 “ Schuylkill Navigation, . 50 184“ 19 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 “ Camden and Amboy R.R. 100 130 “ 131 
Patapsco Bank,. . . . 223“ Schuylkill Navig.,6 p.c., 1848 51 “ 51 


Pennsylvania, 
“ 


“e 


Maryland, 


Virginia, 
South Carolina, 
Ohio, 

“ 

“ 


Kentucky, 
““ 


Tennessee, 
“ 
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New York, Jan. 22. Boston, Jan. 


N.Y. City, 7 percent., 1857 112 to 114 | Boston, 6 per cent., 1853, 101 to 102 
ad a”? 1856 101 “ 102 | “ 5 “ 1860, . 100 “ 100} 
5 “W.Ln.,1858 101§ “ 102 | Fast Boston ry ae 23g “ 28 
Brooklyn City, 6 parent... . Seg ae | Atlantic Bank, . . . . . . 110 “112 
Albany “ 6 - - 101 “1013/ Atlas Bank, . . . . ~~. 102 “ 
Columbus “ 7 “ 97 “100 | Bank of Commerce, . . 105 “ 106 
Erie R. R. Bonds, Ist Mortgage, 110§ “ 1104 Bank of North America, . . 1014 “ 102 
Hudson River R. R. Bonds, . 108 “108 | Boston Bank (par 50), 5 58 “ 59 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 128 “130 | Boylston Bank,. . . « 109 “110 
Erie R. R. Bonds, 2d Mortgage,7 106 “106 | City Bank, . . .. « 104 “105 
Syracuse and Utica, . . . 8 136 “137 | Cochituate Bank, . . . 1024 “ 103 
: Rochester, . 8 118§“119 | Columbian Bank, . . . 1034 “ 104 
Long Island Railroad, . . . 23$“ 233%) Eagle Bank,. . . . ~~ - 105 “106 
Providence and Stonington, . 524“ 524) Exchange Bank, . .. . . 108 “110 
N. Y.and New Haven R.R., . 118 “ 118%) Freeman’s Bank, . . . . 109 “110 
Paterson Railroad, . . . - 104 “105 | Globe Bank,. . . . . . 13 “114 
Tonawanda Railroad, . 129 “135 | Granite Bank, . . . . 105 “106 
Harlem Railroad, - + + + 72 “ 723) Grocers’ Bank,. .. . - 103 “ 1035 
Mohawk Railroad, . . . . 1013“ 1024 Hamilton Bank,. . . . . . 109 “109% 
Utica and Schenectady,. . . 133 “135 | Market Bank (par 70), . . 86 “ 864 
Hudson River Railroad,. . 6 864“ 87 | Massachusetts Bank (par 250), 255 « 
Bank of New York, . . .10 1434“ 146 | Mechanics’ Bank,. . . . . 105 “106 
Manhattan Bank, . . . . 7 1225“ 123 | Merchants’ Bank, . . . . . 110§ “111 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . -10 123 “128 | New England Bank, . . . . 1115“ 112 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . . .10 125 “128 | North Bank, ‘Jin’ 2 oe 
Union Bank,. . . + - -10 135 “138 | Shawmut Bank, . <a 106 “ 107 
Bank of America, . . . . 8 1134“ 114 | Shoe and Lesfies Dealers’ Bank, 112 “114 
City Bank, .... -10 1274“ 129 | State Bank (perGO), . .. - 6 “ 6 
Phenix Bank, .. . - 7 1093 “ 109% | Suffolk Bank, . . . . . . 134 “136 
Tradesmen’s Bank, .+. 15 1403“ 145 | Traders’ Bank, . . . . . . 105 “ 1053 
Fulton Bank,. . . 10 133 “140 | Tremont Bank,. . . - 105 “ 106 
Del. and Hudson C. Co. + 2% 1374 “137$| Union Bank,. . . . . . . 108 “109 
Butchers and Drovers’, . 10 130 “ 137 Washington Bank,. . . . . 101 “102 
National Bank, . . . . - 8 1133“ 115 | Boston and Lowell R. R. (par 500),570 “ 575 
Merchants’ Exchange, . . 8 1164“ 117 ” Maine Railroad, . 106% “ 107 
Leather Manufacturers’,. . 8 1174“ 120 - Providence Railroad, 85 “ 86 
Bank of the State of N. Y., 7 108 “109 “ Worcester “ 106 “ 107 
Bank of Commerce, . . . 8 1093 “ 109§$| Concord Railroad (par 50),. . 554“ 56 
Mech. Banking Association, 7 103 “103 | Connecticut River Railroad, . 78 “ 80 
American Exchange Bank, 10 125 “ 126 | Eastern Railroad, . . . . . 104 “ 104% 
N. Y., L. L., and T.Co.,. . 8 1264“ 130 | Fall River Railroad, . . . . 92 “ 95 
Farmers’ L. and T.Co.,. . . 69 “ 69 | Fitchburg Railroad, . . . . 111§ “112 
Ohio Life and T.Co., . . . 107 “ 1074] Hartford and New Haven R.R., 130 “ 134 
Canton Co., . . . .. + + 84 “ 85 | Nashuaand Lowell Railroad, . 1084 “ 109 
Bank of Louisiana, . . .10 121 “130 | Norwichand Worcester preferred, 684“ 69 
Louisiana State Bank, . .10 108 “108 | Northern Railroad, . . . . 725“ 73 
N.O. Canal and B.Co.,. . 6 99 “100 | Old Colony Railroad,. . . . 674“ 68 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O., . 8 99 “101 | Stonington ce «cee S"* BB 
Clevelandand Cin. R.R., 7p.c., 95 “ Vermont and Mass. Railroad,. 314“ 31g 
Columbus and Xenia,“ 7 “ 95 96 | Vermont Central Railroad,. . 37 “ 38 
Ohio and Pa., “ 7 “ 934 94 | Western Railroad,. . . . . 1054 “ 106 
Alleghany City, 6 p. ct., 25 yrs., 92 93 | Albany W. Railroad, 6 per cent., 107 “ 108 
Pittsburg, 6 “ Wyrs., 97 | Michigan Central Railroad, oS Ae 
Alleghany Co., 6 “ 1860 9% “ | New Bedford and Taunton R. R.,112 “115 
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Onto. — We published in our August No. the Returns of the Ohio Banks for May, 
1850. We have lately received a copy of their Returns fur August, 1850. The items 
do not vary much, however, when compared with the former. The coin now on 
hand is shown to be $2,751,000. A correspondent in that State writes, —‘‘ I have 
occasionally, during the past year, sent you a copy of the General Abstract of all the 
Banks of Ohio, as the best evidence that they are second to none other in the Union 
for soundness.’ The coin on hand is unnecessarily large, when we consider the 
extent of country over which their banks are distributed. All the banks in Massa- 
chusetts in October, 1849, with circulation $ 13,000,000 and capital $ 34,000,000, had 
less coin in their vaults. 


New York City Banks.— We are indebted to the New York Courier and Enquirer 
for the following condensed statement of the leading features of the New York City Banks 
for the fourth quarter ending Saturday, Dec. 21, 1850: — 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and — Due from 
Discounts. Specie. Banks. 


Bank of the State of New York, . ‘ . §$ 4,921,009 = § 1,604,465 § 914,527 
Bank of New York, . , . ‘ - - 2,655,530 1,179,365 219,797 
Merchants’ Bank, . ° ‘ ° . ° 3,888,014 1,295,820 1,041,474 
Bank of America, . ‘ ‘ e ° 4,213,646 1,124,829 583,658 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . ° 3,725,982 875,226 309,999 
Union Bank, . R ° r ° - 2,672,966 373,364 100,879 
Phenix Bank, ‘ . . e ° . 3,416,042 362,070 87,867 
Manhattan Bank, . ‘ j ° . 4,367,966 653,017 166,108 
City Bank, . ° ° . . . 1,641,628 250,613 246,809 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, . ‘ . " 1,564,100 189,195 240,335 
ee a 1,635,499 202,379 156,217 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, . ° ° ° 1,645,070 395,801 112,474 
Seventh Ward Bank, . . . . 1,239,441 109,593 54,773 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . i ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,264,901 67,404 67,694 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, . . ‘ 564,237 40,056 108,283 
Dry Dock Bank, ° . ° ° . ° 241,726 14,353 27,271 
Greenwich Bank, . . : . ° . 530,000 20,000 99,000 
Associated Banks. 
Bank of Commerce, P e ° ° ° 7,147,303 825,581 200,854 
American Exchange Bank, . . ° ° 4,951,334 609,174 559,414 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, . j Fe é 2,928,479 99,329 468 665 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, . ° 1,426,465 105,498 269 457 
North River Bank, . . ° ° ° 1,419,700 113,932 103,115 
Chemical Bank, . ° . ‘ 1,266,865 94,128 64,157 
Fulton Bank, . ° ° ° ‘ ° 1,660,562 130,952 52,999 
Ocean Bank, . ° . ° ° ° ° 1,144,956 96,639 61,100 
Broadway Bank, “5° ° . . 1,061,116 71,106 60,095 
Bowery Bank, ° ° P ‘ 1,036,889 47,303 31,41 
Mercantile Bank, . ° ‘ ° ‘ 721,865 31,550 16,048 
Pacific Bank, ° : eee” 507,058 28 362 59,836 


Total, 29 banks, é ° ° . $65,454,349 $11,011,104 § 6,484,346 
Sept. 28, 1850, 28 banks, . . P rl 62,466,800 9,061,766 : wis 
June 29,1850, 27 “ ‘ ‘ - 59,878,038 10,753,682 

Mar. 30,4850,26 “ . ‘ . 56,450,647 6,861,501 


Incorporated Banks. 
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LIABILITIES. 


Incorporated Banks. Circulation, Depositors. | to 


Bank of the State of New York, : § 469,367 $3,133,597 $3,032,434 
Bank of New York, . . 448,582 2,464,381 513,414 
Merchants’ Bank, . . ° 301,155 3,351,183 2,019,552 
Bank of America, . , ; 225,818 2,210,829 1,955,548 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . ° é 459,808 2,630,269 916,481 
Union Bank, . é . é 369,394 1,685,807 725,819 
Pe S55 gaye are 383,355 2,239,935 947,024 
Manhattan Bank, . ° ° ° ; 413,742 2,551,937 480,855 
City Bank, geo ¢ 139,416 1,168,558 276,631 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 176,239 1,132,029 262,453 
National Bank,. . ‘ 124,149 946,416 215,449 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 297,090 1,521,239 34,811 
Seventh Ward Bank, ° 244,964 723,511 37,590 
Tradesmen’s Bank, é grey é 265,060 974,878 38,148 
Dry Dock Bank, ‘815 ° ° ° : 65,062 52,053 11 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, . ° ° 146,758 376,242 69,577 
Greenwich Bank, . ° ° 180,000 290,000 62,000 
Associated Banks, 
Bank of Commerce, . ° 9,625 2,300,393 2,050,484 
American Exchange Bank, ns ‘ 329,105 2,770,493 2,750,645 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, . . 112,037 1,180,399 884,375 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, 275,145 1,179,226 275,320 
North River Bank, ‘ 372,989 1,070,855 193,310 
Chemical Bank,’ ‘ ° ° 265,962 933,623 60,061 
Fulton Bank, ‘ 206,893 975,203 418,408 
Ocean Bank, . ° 93,117 726,881 91,480 
Broadway Bank, . ‘ ‘ 211,793 791,655 31,988 
Bowery Bank, . P . 195,170 847,929 13,300 
Mercantile Bank, . 6 - ‘ 77,909 478,698 80,436 
Pacific Bank, . ° ° ° ° . 96,125 254,443 11,820 


Total, 29 banks, . . . $6,955,829 $40,962,662 18,449,424 
Sept. 28, 1850,28 banks, . . 6,571,153 37,203,202 + —«-13,285,070 
June 29,1850,27 “  . - 5,919,363 35,861,139 —:17,438,220 
Mar. 30, 1850,26  “ . oe +) «~~ «(6,725,688 82,067,937 12,160,097 


The amount of specie in the city, at three different periods, was as follows :— 
Dec. 21, 1850. Sept. 28, 1850. June 29, 1850. 


oe - + «© $11,011,104 $9,061,763 § 10,753,962 
Inthe Sub-Treasury, . ° 3,793,750 5,431,164 2,089,148 


«+s. ; . $14,804,854 14,492,927 ¢ 12,843,110 


New Booxs.— Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. —The December number of this 
truly national work concluded the twenty-third volume of the series. No well- 
formed public or private library or public institution can properly 4 mee with Mr. 
Hunt’s Magazine. Among the numerous articles contained in the December num- 
ber, we find three that are worth the attention of bankers more especially, viz. : — 
I. Advantages and Disadvantages of Private Corporations. By A. B. Johnson, Esq., 
President of the Ontario Branch Bank at Utica. II. History of British Panics. By 
G. M. Bell, Bank Manager, and author of “The Philosophy of Joint-Stock Bank- 
ing.” III. Lawson’s History of Banking, reviewed. There is a second article in the 
same number from the pen of Mr. A. B. Johnson, entitled, “ ‘The Legislative His- 
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tory of Corporations in the State of New York.” ‘The January number of the same 
work is also full of important information; among which we can enumerate, —I. Cali- 
fornia Gold; with Reference to the Relative Value of Gold and Silver. By George 
Tucker, Esq. Il. The Law of Usury. By J. C. Cochrane, Esq. Other portions of 
the work contain valuable statistical tables, and commercial and Jegal information, 
which render the volumes indispensable to merchants. Monthly. $5 per annum. 


The Edinburgh Review. The last number of the Edinburgh Review (October, 1850) 
is one of the ablest that has appeared for some years. Its article upon France is as 
well adapted for the consideration of American statesmen as for those of Europe. 
Indeed, the subject could not have been thus treated at any time so appropriately and 
so advantageously as at present. Leonard Scott & Co., Publishers, ot York. 

The Farmers’ Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the labors 
of the farmer, in all their variety, and adapting them to the seasons of the year, as 
ay! successively occur. By Henry Stephens, F. R.S. E.; with additions by John 
P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture, in Yale College. Three additional 
numbers of this valuable series have reached us, from the publishers, Messrs. Leon- 
ard Scott & Co., New York. The work was ably written in the first instance, and 
the descriptions of agricultural implements copiously illustrated by engravings. The 
materials by the American editor render it one of the most valuable additions to 
works on agricultural science. Price, 25 cents per number. 


History of Propellers and Steam Navigation; with Biographical Sketches of the 
Early Inventors. By Robert Macfarlane, C.E. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
12mo. pp. 144. This little volume furnishes an interesting sketch of the progress of 
river and ocean steam navigation, with numerous engraved illustrations of ag 
er. and of the early steamboats, interspersed with accounts of Fulton, Fitch, 
Stevens, Bell, Rennie, Buchanan, and others who have been conspicuous for their 
labors to bring the steam-engine to perfection. 


Notes on the floneyp fMarket. 


Boston, 25rn January, 1851. 


Exchange on London, sixty days, 110 to 1104. 


THe money market is buoyant, accompanied with more speculation than we have had 
for some years past. In Boston, the banks are doing nearly all the good paper that offers, 
and the street rate on business paper may be quoted at 7 to 8 per cent. New York is 
looked to by our own capitalists as the great commercial and moneyed centre, and as the 
grand reflector of rates and of prices. If money goes up in New York, the effect is im- 
mediate here, and when capital is superabundant there, loans are more easily effected 
here. 

The concentration of capital at New York, from all quarters of the Union, as well as 
from New England, enables that great city to give a tone to the money circles of other 
cities. The superior importance of New York over others may be better illustrated by 
the enormous amount of money there on deposit, waiting investment, which, while thus wait- 
ing orders, is in a large part temporarily loaned by the banks. That is, the banks use a cer- 
tain portion of foreign and domestic deposits in loans either at call, or on thirty and sixty 
day paper. New York City has a bank capital of twenty-eight millions; Boston, twenty- 
two millions ; and their business may be summed up thus : — 


Circulation. Deposits. in r. otal Loans. Specie. 


New York, Dec., 1250, $7,000,000 § 40,000,000 $18,000,000 § 65,000,000 11,000,000 
Boston, Sep., 1850, $6,000,000 $7,600,000 $6,300,000 $35,000,000 ¥ 2,200,000 
In other words, New York is enabled to loan § 232 upon every $ 100 of capital. paid in; 
while Boston loans only § 160 for every hundred. In New York, the individual and for- 
eign deposits, when compared to capital, are as two to one, while in Boston they are a8 
67 to 100. We cannot but attribute this difference to the more liberal rate of interest which 
exists in New York; a difference that unquestionably draws capital to that State from 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, and other States. 
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Several of the New York City bank stocks command premiums varying from 25 to 50 per 
cent., while in Boston there is but one above 15 per cent. In Philadelphia larger dividends 
are made, and the present average premium on the stock of their fourteen banks is thirty- 
six per cent. 

The increased arrivals of bullion from California have given an impetus to trade throughout 
the Union. While the stock of specie in the banks has increased from 10 to 20 per cent. 
within the past twelve months, there has been a gradually increased demand for bank 
capital and bank circulation. Both have become enlarged in almost every State in the 
Union. We refer to another page for information as to the establishment of two new banks 
in Maine, one in New Hampshire, and three applications in this Commonwealth. Within a 
few months past, three new banks have been established in New York City and Brooklyn, 
one in Rhode Island, two in Vermont, several in the State of New York, ten in Kentucky, 
two in Maryland, and a few in other States. In New Jersey, Indiana, &c., a disposition is 
shown to adopt the New York free bank system, which is also virtually in operation in 
Ohio. 

Our present number is largely occupied with the discussion of the effect that will be 
produced by the increased importation of gold. Some legislation by Congress will be 
necessary in order to maintain a portion of the silver in the country. It will be no disad- 
vantage if gold is retained as a sole legal tender for all sums over fifty or one hundred dol- 
lars. ‘The present scarcity of silver change has already increased the demand for small 
notes as change. The proposed coinage of three-cent pieces, accompanied by reduced 
rates of letter-postage, will prove beneficial to every class of the community. 

We learn that the bullion of the Bank of England has been reduced a million and a half 
sterling within twelve months. This reduction has been accompanied with undue specu- 
lation in railway shares and other securities. The result is an advanced rate of interest, 
from 24 to 3 per cent., adopted by the bank, accompanied with a market premium on silver 
of about 2to 3percent. The published returns of the Bank of England are as fol- 
a Dec. 21, 1850. Dec. 17, 1849, 

Bullion, . ‘ . 5 oe - £15,359376 £16,991,261 
Circulation, . ° . ‘ : - 19,715,187 19,022,116 
Reserve, . ‘i ‘i 4 ‘ ° ‘ 18,233,710 13,938,361 
Other securities, . P P - ° ‘ - 13,762,797 10,803,418 
Public deposits, ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 10,783,808 9,529,986 
Other deposits, . . ° ‘ . - 9,201,634 9,928,865 
Rest, . ° i hah * ge ‘ , ° . 3,101,796 3,111,592 
Government securities, a ° ° « 14,233,252 14,350,880 

The circulation in the above table leclades post-bills. 

On the 28th of December the bullion had become reduced to £ 14,963,000. 

The circulation and coin of the banks of Great Britain are thus stated for the close of 
1849 and 1850 : — 

CircuLATION. Corn. 
Banks. Dec. 1, 1849. Dec. 1, 1850. Dec. 17, 1849. Dec. 21, ' “30 
Bank of England, . . £18,155800 £18,893800  £16,991,2 £ 15,359,300 
Private banks, ; . 3,703,500 3,611,100 e eis es te 
Joint-stock banks, . ° 2,703,700 2,789,100 

Total, England, . . £24,563,000 £25,294,000 i shtte agit 
Scotland, . re - 3,500,200 3,594,200 903,000 914,000 
Ireland, . . : i 4,674,100 4,943,700 1,473,000 1,264,000 


Total, United Kingdom, £32,737, 300 £ 33,831 900 ; ° 


The following is the provision in the last recharter of the Bank of England, relating to 
gold and silver : — “III. And whereas it is necessary to limit the amount of silver bullion 
on which it shall be lawful for the issue department of the Bank of England to issue Bank 
of England notes; be it therefore enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the Bank of Eng- 
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land to retain in the issue department of the said bank, at any one time, an amount of ~ 
silver bullion exceeding one fourth part of the gold coin and bullion at such time held by ~ 
the Bank of England in the issue department.” 

The proposition for the establishment of a Branch Mint at New York is again before 


Congress, and will be acted upon in a fewdays. Another proposition has been made, to ~ 


obviate this new establishment, authorizing the New York Sub-Treasury or Custom House 
to receive Mint Certificates as cash. This substitute will not meet the wants of the com- 
mercial people of New York, which city must remain in perpetuity the great commercial 
centre of the United States. A still better move would be to abolish the branch mints at 
New Orleans, Dahlonega, and Charlotte, at which points the expense of coinage is ton great 
to be profitable, and concentrate all the coinage at the two cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

Nearly every ounce of gold-dust and foreign coin imported into the Atlantic States are 
rives at New York, where it should be convertible into American coin, without subjecting ~ 
the owners to the expense and labor and loss of time incident to transmission to and from ~ 
another city. The expense of coinage is found to be as follows : — 5 


At Philadelphia, 2.23 per cent. At Charlotte, N. C., 9.00 per cent. 
At New Orleans, 6.68 per cent. At Dahlonega, Ga., 9.97 per cent. 


Within the last year there has been an increase of more than twenty per cent. in the cit 
culation of the New York free banks. There are now 71 banking associations and 65 indix ~ 
vidual bankers doing business under the general banking laws of that State, being an in- 
crease of 23 in the year, with circulation as follows : — 

113, December, 1849. 136, December, 1850. 
Circulation, ‘ ° - $11,180,675 $ 14,293,115 
Securities, . ° ° . 11,916,816 14,823,957 


The securities deposited with the Comptroller of the State for the redemption of this 
circulation were as follows (December, 1850): — 


Bonds and Mortgages, . . . §$ 2,320,914 Arkansas Stocks, 
New York State Stocks,. . . 8,108,238 Indiana ms 
United States “ «6 « 2,996,480 Alabama a ° i 
Illinois “ e « « 650,696 Ct. ecm 6, eet aeees 
Michigan ©. seca 220,000 

Allusion has been made in a preceding No. to some important discovery in the mant+ % 
facture of bank-note paper, whereby forging and counterfeits may be prevented. It is to 7 
be hoped that such a plan may be matured. ‘T'he great increase of fraudulent coins and ~ 
bank-notes in the United States seems to demand more attention to the means of preventing ~ 
such circulation. A liberal reward, say twenty thousand dollars, for the discovery of a 
process for making bank-note paper and for producing engraved plates, whereby spurious © 
issues may be prevented, would perhaps produce a good result. A combination among — 
the banks of the several cities, for the adoption of means to prevent the manufacture of © 
spurious notes, would likewise do good. Jn union there is strength, and in combination there — 
is wisdom. A fund should be created, from the contributions of numerous banking insti- | 
tutions, under the control of a committee, to obviate existing frauds of this kind. The 4 
cashiers of all the Philadelphia banks meet once a week for the purpose of consultation a8 | 
to interests and subjects generally important to all of the banks of that city. The good 
arising from such‘consultations is no doubt great. The suggestion of one may be highly 
advantageous to the others ; and the information accidentally possessed by one institution 
may be thus communicated to many. A consulting committee from the banks of Boston, © 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and some other cities, to meet ~ 
once a month, would probably accomplish much good to all parties. It would certainly be ~ 
the means of diffusing information of importance to all, and of concentrating their efforts 
for mutual protection against frauds. The suggestion of one bank officer would perhaps ~ 
produce beneficial results to many others ; while the subjects of bank-note engraving, by> ~ 
laws, bank bonds, bank government, bank accounts, and numerous others, could be dis- 
cussed to mutual advantage. : 
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